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Leading Facts for New Americans 


By RALPH PHILIP Boas, Head of the Department of English, Centgal 


Extension, Springfield, Mass., and Louise ScHuTz Boas. 





High School, and Director of Evening Schools and Evening Schdol FEB 6 1924! 


216 pages Illustrated Pricey @0tithe 





HIS NEW BOOK, original in plan and rich in content, presents varied 
and interesting material for reading, composition, and conversation. The 
lessons also provide numerous opportunities for teaching simple history, 
geography, civics, hygiene, elementary science, economics, and_ biography. 
Specific suggestions are given for teachers. 


At the end of each lesson are “Topics for Further Thought.” While the 
book is primarily a reader for intermediate and advanced immigrant classes in 
English, it is also a means for helping students to a broad understanding of 
American life and ideals, both material and spiritual. A fund of information 
is given here which is stimulating and inspiring. 


Readers for New Americans 


By Joun A. Lonc 
District Superintendent of Schools, Chicago, Illinois 


Book One, 224 pages Illustrated Price, $0.68 
Book Two, 208 pages Illustrated Price, .68 


COMPREHENSIVE course which teaches the English of daily American 

life and provides much varied information which should be known by the 
prospective American citizen. Though the method is that of the young 
beginner, the matter is that of the adult and progresses rapidly. At the start 
the word and object for which it stands are closely associated. 


Book One deals with those matters with which the foreign-born adult 
constantly comes in contact in his home and community. Book Two presents 
lessons in American history and government which are essential to intelligent 
American citizenship. Here are given in varied order four separate lines of 


thought—American history and civics, English grammar and spelling, geography, 


and the English of arithmetic. 
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FRENCH TEXTS FOR | | Junior High School 
MID-TERM USE 


. 
For First Year Classes Education 
PAS A PAS By Carvin O. Davis 


University of Michigan 
Edited by Beatrice SHAW McGILi and 


\WALDEMAR DE LAUTREPPE ITH the aim of formulating and presenting 


: : ae sound pedagogical principles for the devel- 
A reader for beginners containing twenty- opment of the junior high school, this book 
five well-graded short stories, easy in vocab- incorporates extensive study of the new plan of 
ulary and sentence structure and of excep- organization. it is designed specifically to serve 
tional interest asa guide to superintendents who are planning the 

wep reorganization of their schools, and to meet the 
needs of college and normal] schoo] classes in the 
For Second Year Classes study of the junior high school. 


‘4 
LE PARI D’UN LYCEEN By J. CHANCEL 
Edited by SuzANNE RotH and OTHON QUINCHE 
This a fresh, invigorating story never be- 
fore offered to American schools. The 
story is one of action, conversation, and 
dramatic interest, sure to appeal to any class. 


UN JEUNE LEGIONNAIRE By ALBERT ERLANDE 


Edited by Victor E. Francois 


An original and true story of adventure 
written especially for the Merrill series. 


Fundamental reasons for the rise and extension of 
the idea are pointed out, changes that have taken 
place most recently are noted, and further develop- 
ments that may be expected are indicated. An 
extensive and detailed study is given of junior 
high school curricula. with a discussion of the 
character of the subject matter for the various 
departments of instruction. The perplexing prob- 
lems connected with administration are considered 
in detail. 


Reprints of programs of study and excerpts from 
syllabi of instruction found in typical cities are 
included. The author's discussions are based not 
only on his own study and observation but also on 
reports from junior high schools throughout the 


Gives an unusually vivid picture of French country. 
life, scenes, characters, and history. <A text Cloth xii+451 pages. Price $2.20 
of extraordinary merit. 
MERRILL’S FRENCH SERIES. also _ includes qe 
Greenberg’s First French Book and new editions of | 


the well-known Colomba and La Poudre aux Yeux. 


CHARLES E. MERRILL COMPANY 


NEW YORK CHICAGO 


WORLD BOOK COMPANY 


Yonkers-on-Hudson, New York 2126 Prairie Avenue, Chicago 
Also Dallas, Atlanta, San Francisco, Portland, and Manila 




















































































The Pupils Seem Brighter ! 
Give Some Credit to the Book 


You notice a difference this year, an absence of that apathy that is the 
dread of the English teacher, a vigor and independence about class work. 
These are signs that the pupils are interested, that they are impressed 
with the worth of their work, in brief, that they have caught the’ spirit of 


TANNER’S COMPOSITION AND RHETORIC 


A Book tojArouse Interest A Book That Gets Results 


Tanner’s Composition and Rhetoric is In the few months since publication 
a new book with a new concept of the book has made for itself a won- 
high-school English composition. It derful record, arousing enthusiasm 
trains the pupil to select, organize, by its avoidance of out-worn method 
and express his thoughts in direct, and material, its clarity of definition, 
correct English. The book combines its useful treatment of grammar, and 
freshness of attack with distinction its coherent organization. 


of material. 
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As we go to press word reaches us that Dr. J. G. 
Crabbe, president of the Colorado State Teachers Col- 
lege, Greeley, passed away January 30, 1924. 
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THE PUBLIC SCHOOL ISSUE 

The Sterling-Reed Education Bill in the 
present Congress is likely to be the test of 
loyalty or disloyalty to the public schools of 
the United States. 

What the attempt to land tea at the Boston 
docks was to England, what the Dred Scott 
decision was to slavery, what the sinking of 
the Maine was to Spain, what the sinking of 
the Lusitania was to Germany, the defeat of 
the Education Bill is liable to be to all anti- 
public school interests. 

It is not a question whether we are satisfied 
with this bill; it is as plain as day that “ Re- 
member the Education Bill” is liable to mean 
as much in American politics as was “ Remem- 
ber the Maine.” 

We speak all the more freely because we 
have had no part in framing the bill. Per- 
sonally, we shall have no humiliation in its 
defeat. We are not speaking for ourselves in 
any wise. 

Everything said or written by Educational 
aristocrats, so called, makes a vote on the bill 
a test of one’s place in the battle line for or 
against educational democracy, solidifies nine- 
tenths of the American people for the bill. 

Every objection to the financial feature of 
the bill is believed to represent the big tax- 
payers, and the so-called big interests who 


appear to make the dollar of more importance 
than the child. 

So every phase of opposition to the Educa- 
tion Bill is liable to be popularly interpreted as 
opposition to the greatest efficiency of the 
public schools. 

What Little Round Top was to the fate of 
Southern armies, the Sterling-Reed Education 
Bill is liable to be to all opponents of the 
public schools. That stone wall in the grave- 
yard at Gettysburg was not such a fortification 
as the Union Generals would have selected. It 
was not high enough; it had too many open 
spaces. An expert builder of breastworks for 
a battle could have found no end of weak 
spots in it, and the Southern general made his 
charge across that field and up that hill on his 
interpretation of the weak features of that 
stone wall, but it was in the right place at the 
right time for the Union army to use whatever 
there was of it. 

So we suspect that the Education Bill, which 
may not be high enough, which may have too 
many weak places, is high enough and strong 
enough for the public schools to withstand all 
attacks. 

We would rather be behind that Education 
Bill breastwork in defence of the American 
public school than charging across the field 
and up the hill depending upon the imperfec- 
tions of the bill that is likely to become the 
defence of the public school. 





BOY SCOUT ACHIEVEMENT 

No language can adequately present the 
achievement of the Boy Scout service in four- 
teen years under the expert guidance of James 
E. West, Chief Scout Executive. We have 
known Mr. West’s devotion to the making of 
boys manly since before he conceived the idea 
of using the Boy Scouts crusade for that pur- 
pose, and we wish we had the talent to phrase 
our appreciation of the marvelous service to 
God and humanity in influencing the lives of 
three million boys in these fourteen years. 

Nearly nine thousand have been associated 
with the movement for from five to ten years. 

The active membership today is 590,501. 

There are 2,700 fully organized and equipped 
standardized Boy Scout Camps, capable of 
accommodating quarter of a million Boy 
Scouts at one time. 

There are now 20,437 troops in the United 
States located in good towns and cities. 

There are 10,803 churches with Boy Scout 
troops. 

Boys’ Life, the official magazine, has 120,000 
Scout subscribers. 
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CHICAGO TEACHERS’ FEDERATION 


The Chicago Teachers’ Federation has taken 
a stand so patriotically and professionally noble 
as to make it impossible for anyone to repeat 
the time-worn statement that the Federation 
thinks first, last and all the time selfishly, 
financially. 

Never has a body of teachers, city, state or 
nation, given a greater demonstration of pub- 
lic and professional spirit than the Chicago 
Teachers’ Federation when, with the slogan, 
“Kids or Monkeys?” against the unanimous 
opposition of practically the entire city press, 
they passed a proposition which adds $4,500,000 
this year and every year to the school building 
fund of the city. 

And the Chicago Teachers’ Federation has 
broken its own noble record by notifying the 
budget makers of the Federation, 7,000 strong, 
that the classroom teacher doesn’t ask or 
desire any salary increase, directly or in- 
directly, because the money is all needed to 
provide the children with adequate school 
buildings. 

We wonder if the National Education Asso- 
ciation will pass a vote of thanks to the Chi- 
cago Federation for its unprecedented noble 
patriotic and professional service and sacrifice. 

Margaret Haley has said several things that 
we have wished she had not said, but she has’ 
a lot of good company in this, but there is no 
teacher who has done more worth-while things 
for schools in a third of a century than has 
Miss Haley, and in the last three months she 
has done two things of compelling interest. 





“No community has a right to permit a child to be 
robbed of its childhood.”—Phillips Brooks. 
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FRANK PIERREPONT GRAVES 


The State Commissioner of New York, Dr. 
Graves, has found the editorship of the Edu- 
cational Review, much as he has enjoyed it, 
a little too exacting for a man who is president 
of the University of the State of New York 
and State Commissioner of Education, and has 
resigned the editorship, to take effect after the 
May issue, which completes the present 
volume. The only surprising feature of this 
is that Dr. Graves has found any limit to his 
functioning. 

We have known Dr. Graves intimately for 
more than twenty years, since he was on the 
faculty of Tufts College when we were fellow 
townsmen in Somerville, Massachusetts. Then 
his activities were numerous, and in all he was 
phenomenally successful, so successful that he 
has always maintained a vital interest in the 
affairs of the city and in his associates of those 
days. 

He has been an important factor in several 
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large institutions since then, and in each he 
has been a dominant force with his associates, 
carrying their interests with him ever after. 
Any one who has ever been associated with 
him has looked to him for professional and 
personal assistance on all occasions. We could 
write a book about the comradeships of Frank 
Pierrepont Graves aS we have known them in 
his various functionings. 

Without reciting his activities, as recorded 
in “Who’s Who in America,” we may say that 
we have known personally of his refusal of 
two highly important presidencies, one in New 
England and one in the semi-South, and of 
his refusal to be considered for another attrac- 
tice presidency, and in each case the reason 
seemed to be that he was so devoted to the 
service he was rendering the institution where 
he was that other opportunities and honors 
did not interest him. 

We genuinely regret the withdrawal of Dr. 
Graves from the editorship of the Educational 
Review, for we have seen so many retirements 
in recent months, beginning with Mr. Bardeen, 
Mr. Gillan, Dr. Corson, and Dr. McCaskey, 
and the recent mergings that it seems quite 
tragic. 
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The Department of Superintendence will 
meet in Chicago February 24-28. 
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MADDOX HONORED 


The election of John J. Maddox, superin- 
tendent of St. Louis, as president of the Mis- 
souri State Association was a much greater 
honor than appears upon the surface. The 
Missouri Association is now a delegate body 
and most of the delegates were classroom 
teachers and most of them were elected on the 
classroom teacher issue, and, as a rule, they 
were instructed to vote for a classroom teacher 
for president of the Association at the recent 
state meeting. 

Of the sixteen members of the nominating 
committee three were elementary teachers of 
St. Louis, and in the name of the entire school 
people of St. Louis they asked for his nomina- 
tion, which, of course, was promptly done. 

Mr. Maddox, at forty, is the youngest super- 
intendent St. Louis has ever had. He is a 
graduate of Yale College and has been on the 
St. Louis force for thirteen years, ten of 
which was as an elementary principal, five 
years of which he was principal of the demon- 
stration school of the Harris Teachers’ Col- 
lege. The enthusiasm of the teaching force 
of St. Louis as demonstrated at the State 
Association was certainly phenomenal in these 
days. 
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The high school enrollment in 1890 was 
200,000. Now it is 2,000,000, an increase of 
1,800,000, according to Dr. J. J. Tigert, United 
States Commissioner of Education. 
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INTERESTING MEMORIES— IV. 


A, E, WINSHIP 


STRATTON D. BROOKS 


Naturally the interesting memories cluster 
about events in the lives of our friends with 
some of whose advances we have been inciden- 
tally and often accidentally associated. 

Now that Stratton D. Brooks is the able 
president of one of America’s great state uni- 
versities and all scholastics are sounding his 
praises it is natural that memories are revived 
and associated with his first important 
advancement. 

Twenty-one -years ago Mr. Brooks was high 
school inspector of the State University of 
Illinois. President A. S. Draper of the Uni- 
versity read the riot act to his faculty for not 
doing more writing for magazines. Mr. 
Brooks, the youngest member of the faculty, 
was practically the only one who took the 
matter seriously, and he sent to the Journal of 
Education a series of five articles on “Teach- 
ing Physics in Small High Schools,” a highly 
important act, as it appears. 

Boston was in need of an assistant super- 
intendent of schools to have charge of the 


I chanced to be in Oklahoma City to lecture, 
when the Regents of the State University 
of Oklahoma were having their monthly 
meeting, and, as frequently happens, I was 
invited to meet the Regents, and while with 
them was asked to discuss candidates. I flatly 
declined on the ground that they were not 
looking for a president, but were just gossiping, 
as they had been doing for six months. 

This shook them up, and they accepted my 
suggestion that I would discuss candidates pro- 
vided they would vote informally immediately 
when I was through. In the voting they were 
divided about equally among three men. One 
was a State .niversity president, one a college 
president, and Mr. Brooks, superintendent of 
Boston. Then they asked me to analyze the 
three. I said the college president would 
decline, the state university president would 
like it but would be slow in deciding. I had 
no idea that Superintendent Brooks would con- 
sider it, but that he would do what he would 
do instantly. 














WENDELL PHILLIPS, AT A BOSTON GRADUATION IN 1865, SAID: 


We have invented a telegraph, but what of that? I expect, if I live forty years, 
to see a telegraph that will send messages without wire, both ways at the same time. 


If you do not invent it you are not as good as we are. You are bound to go ahead of us. H 











high schools, and elected Dr. A. F. Nightingale, 
superintendent of Cook County schools, and 
one of the trustees of the Illinois State Uni- 
versity. Dr. Nightingale declined the position, 
and Mr. Brooks, seeing the declination in the 
papers, applied for the position, not knowing 
any one in Boston. Not knowing to whom to 
apply he directed the letter rather indefinitely. 

The then superintendent of Boston, Edwin P. 
Seaver, was amused at the indefiniteness of 
the address, and asked the chairman of the 
School Board, Robert Treat Paine, who should 
attend to it. Mr. Paine said: “I'll call up Win- 
ship; if Brooks amounts to anything he will 
know him.” 

A week before I’d have known nothing of 
Stratton D. Brooks, but I had just read the 
five articles, and answered Mr. Paine exuber- 
antly he was one of our best writers, etc., all of 
which opened the way. for the young high 
school inspector to come to Boston as assistant 
superintendent, which led the way to his going 
to Cleveland as superintendent, and coming 
back to Boston as superintendent. 


A telegram was written the three: (1) 
Would you consider the presidency of the 
university? (2) If so, would you come to 
Oklahoma at our expense? (3) If so, when 
could you come? 

The college president declined to consider 
it. The state university president would like 
to consider it, but could not come for two 
months. 

Mr. Brooks said: “ (1) I would like to con- 
sider it. (2) Will come at your expense or 
mine. (3) Can take the mid-afternoon train 
any day.” 

I never made quite such an impression on 
any group of men as in my characterization of 
the telegrams they would receive from the 
three men. 

Naturally, Mr. Brooks was elected, largely 
by the way he answered their telegram. 

In both cases my influence was purely inci- 
dental, almost accidental, but each is an inter- 
esting memory. 
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WHAT A UNIVERSITY PAYS 


STRATTON 


[Inaugural Address as President of the State 


It is far less difficult to make a university 
efficient than it is to prove that efficiency to 
the public, because its product cannot be ex- 
pressed in measurable units. 

The annual report of a factory manager will 
show in dollars and cents the exact cost of 
operating and the exact value of the product, 
and a comparison of the one with the other 
will enable even the least informed stock- 
holder to determine the efficiency of the man- 
agement. 

But for a university there are no such easily 
made comparisons. Though it is constantly 
judged by men whose daily thought is con- 
cerned with cost and product expressed in 
terms of dollars, only one-half “its work is 
reducible to such terms. It is a business insti- 
tution only on the side of cost. The total 
expense or the per capita cost may be figured in 
dollars, but when the citizen attempts to eval- 
uate the product in terms of declared dividends 
no such standard applies. 

DIVIDENDS OFTEN INTANGIBLE. 

The dividends of the university, though 
enormously valuable, are indefinite, intangible, 
indirect and often deferred, and a 
man accustomed to commercial 
comparisons becomes _ confused, 
hesitant or even frankly doubtful. 

To be sure it can readily be 
shown that a university educa- 
tion pays the individual who takes 
it. Everybody understands that 


a lawyer, a doctor or an engineer 


will earn more money 
would have earned without a 
professional education. In so far 

as he is individually concerned he 
can reckon his cost in time and 
expense and find them both well 
invested. In this sense the uni- 
versity pays high dividends in 
material prosperity, personal influ- 
ence and social opportunity. 

The justification for its public 
support lies not in the increased 
prosperity of its graduates, but 
in the fact that they render a 
that is necessary to the community in 
which they live and that the quality 
of that service is better than would be obtain- 
able without a system of free public education. 
It is necessary that we have physicians, law- 
yers, engineers, teachers and a hundred other 
specialized professions and businesses, and the 
protection of the individual citizen as well as 
the prosperity of the state demands that the 
service rendered by each of these be of the 
best quality obtainable. Let us take for illus- 
tration the medical profession. In my time we 
‘have progressed from juniper bitters, boneset 
tea and patent medicines to a point where it 


than he 
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material 
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service 


D, BROOKS 

University of Missouri, November 15, 1923.] 

is confidently announced that the average span 
of life has been lengthened from ten to fifteen 
years. Yellow fever, smallpox, typhoid, diph- 
and a dozen other dread diseases are 
either extinct or have been brought under con- 
trol. 


theria 


SHOULD HAVE BEST PHYSICIANS. 

The humblest citizen in the remotest rural 
district should feel assured that the physician 
he summons to save his loved ones from death 
knows what has_ been in all the best 
medical laboratories of the world. But this 
humblest has no way of knowing 
whether the physician he summons has such 
knowledge, or, having it, knows how to apply 
it. 

It is the business of the university to send 
forth physicians that have been taught the 
best and latest in medical science, men trained 
in the skillful application of their knowledge 
and imbued with the ability and desire to keep 
abreast of medical progress. 

IN THE FIELD OF THE LAW. 


In the field of legal education the university 
may render needed service. To- 
day you may have no need of an 
attorney ; your success 
and happiness may. depend upon 
receiving proper legal advice. 

It the business of the uni- 
versity to send out young men 
whose preliminary training is so 
thorough that under the conditions 
of active practice they will soon 
develop into lawyers of recognized 
ability. There is no justification 
in maintaining a law school to 
turn out more lawyers. There is 
every justification for a law 
school to turn out more able law- 
yers—lawyers who elevate the 
standards of the profession by 
being in it, whose _ services, 
whether as_ private individuals 
or in public office as prosecutors, legislators, 
congress members or judges, shall be a potent 
influence in securing justice for individuals and 
perpetuating our democracy. 

AT EDUCATION SYSTEM’S HEAD. 

The greatest single public business is the 
education of the children of the state. For 
this work there is devised a great system of 
public schools, elementary, secondary and 
higher. To its maintenance and support there 
is devoted a greater proportion of the public 
revenue than to any other division of public 
business. Of this system the university is the 
head. Head not in the sense that it is more 
important or that it has a larger student body, 
but in the sense that from the other institu- 
tions, elementary, high and college, the sons 
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and daughters of the state come to it for the 
completion of their preparation in whatever 
may be their chosen line of service. Likewise 
through its school of education it should fur- 
nish real assistance and inspirational guidance 
for every school in the state. 

Sporadic and unskillful experimentation by 


‘untrained teachers, however enthusiastic, is 


likely to be highly detrimental to the children 
upon whom the experiment is tried. It is the 
business of the school of education to know 
what has been and is being done wherever ed- 
ucational investigation is carried on; to con- 
tribute its own share of intelligent and scien- 
tific experimentation along educational lines; 
to teach its own _ students all that is 
best in educational thought, and above all to 
train prospective teachers in methods of study 
and investigation that will enable them after 
graduation to keep pace with every advance 
in educational theory and practice; to point 
out definitely the applicability of the results 
of educational experimentation to the actual 


conditions existing in our school; to see that, 


men and women trained in the expert applica- 
tion of these methods are sent into the schools 
of our state, each to become a germinating 
centre of inspiration and influence that shall 
eventually mean the great improvement of 
our schools. 


HOW SCHOOLS ARE HELPED. 


Through its School of Education and particu- 
larly through its research and graduate work 
in education the university can be a source of 
information and inspiration to every teacher 
in the state. Boards of education, county and 
city superintendents, principals of high and 
elementary schools can secure advice and assis- 
tance in problems of school organization and 
management and in the application of tried 
and tested principles to the practices of the 
schoolroom. 

IN AGRICULTURE. 


In the case of agriculture the services of 
the university are more readily understood be- 
cause they result in benefits that are more 
easily realized in cash. If there is a farmer 
in the state who has not directly profited from 
the work of the college of agriculture, it is 
because he will not avail himself of the in- 
formation and assistance that the college 
offers. The mere enumeration of the scores 
of experiments looking toward the reduction 
of the cost of production or the increas- 
ing of the quantity or the quality of the 
farmers’ products that have been carried to 
successful conclusion, would extend beyond the 
limits of your patience. These experiments 
would be quite impossible for the individual 
farmer, but from the college bulletins and the 
university extension agents he may learn their 
results without cost to himself. 
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THE SCHOOL OF JOURNALISM. 


This is an age of information and before 
the newspapers of our land lies a great oppor- 
tunity to bring to the people everywhere that 
which they should know and a great obligation 
to see that what is presented is true and 
worth while. The journalist and the teacher 
are both engaged in the work of education 
and it is important that both should have high 
standards and patriotic purposes. Through the 
school of journalism the university aims 
to prepare men and women whose _ ser- 
vices as journalists shall be to the advan- 
tage of their communities in the formation of 
clear ideas on questions of public interest and 
in the upbuilding of all those moral and civic 
virtues that make a town or county worth liv- 
ing in. 

PROGRESS FROM RESEARCH. 


Back of the marvels of Edison and Marcont 
and Bell were years of patient discovery of 
general principles of electrical action. Back of 
the chemical processes on which our great in- 
dustries are built lie years of ‘careful experi- 
mentation by impractical professors. Back of 
the announcement of some permanent cure of 
a hitherto unconquerable disease lie hundreds 
of apparently useless experiments in biolog- 
ical science. There is scarcely a thing that we 
eat or wear or use that has not been improved 
or made or brought to us because some genius 
has made _ practical application of the 
results of apparently impractical research. 
Back of all our institutions and forms of gov- 
ernment lies serious study of the history and 
progress of mankind. In fact, when the his- 
tory of mankind is read aright it will be found 
that the greatest service to its progress has 
been rendered not by the men who did the 
most, but by the men who thought the best. 
The university therefore cannot be forgetful of 
its function to provide a place for high 
thinking quite apart from possible inmediate 
vocational application. 


A BROADER DEFINITION. 


The purpose of education is to improve both 
the labor and the leisure of mankind. After 
a man has done all that he needs to do or 
desires to do for himself and for his fellow- 
men, there is still time that he may call his 
own—the idle hours of life that may be de- 
voted to that inalienable right of man—the 
pursuit of happiness. In these idle hours the 
university finds vast fields of influence. To 
give a man more leisure, but leave that leisure 
vacant, would profit him little. The university 
is obliged to improve man’s pleasure; to give 
him a taste for and an appreciation of all 
that is best and noblest; to teach him to love 
music and art and literature and life in all 
their various manifestations; to enjoy contem- 
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plation, to appreciate activity and ever in peace 
and contentment to take great pleasure in 
the pursuit of truth and beauty. Thus 
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may a man, because of his university education, 
live more serviceably, enjoy more intensely, 
die more contentedly. 





ARE WE DEVELOPING IN OUR PUPILS THE 
CO-OPERATIVE SPIRIT? 


WILBUR F. GORDY 


Hartford, Connecticut 


The significance of this question for the 
American teacher, whether in the elementary 
or the high school, was brought home to me 
in a striking way only a few days ago. In two 
conversations of some length a man whom I 
had never seen before recounted in a most vivid 
and interesting fashion some outstanding facts 
of his business and social career. 

He told me, in terse and picturesque lan- 
guage, the story of his early days in a foreign 
land. It was all quite unusual, for he was a 
quite unusual man. He was courteous in man- 
ner, extremely sensitive, and especially appre- 
ciative of the sympathetic response he was 
receiving from his listener. He was also very 
proud of his success in the business world, 
although he was by no means boastful. 

But perhaps the most prominent character- 

istic of this proud-spirited man was his cynical 
attitude toward life. His criticism of the men 
and women and the boys and girls of his com- 
munity was severe and bitter, bringing all of 
them under his vitriolic condemnation. In the 
evening—it was Hallowe’en—his tirade against 
human kind was interrupted by the “ hood- 
lums ” of the neighborhood who were cele- 
brating the day by pulling down his signs and 
injuring his property in other ways. He tele- 
phoned the police for protection; and on the 
following morning he protested, with some 
vehemence of manner, that the barbaric youth 
of the town had destroyed at least $200 worth 
of his property and had kept 
throughout the night. 
The man’s face was the picture of unhappi- 
ness. He vigorously denounced New England 
and its people, and said he was looking for- 
ward to the day when he could sell his prop- 
erty and, leaving civilization behind, retire 
with his wife to some uncivilized region, and 
there live the remainder of his life. In such 
surroundings, he thought, he would find what 
he had never experienced, contentment. 

The more he talked, the keener was my 
interest in his mental and moral attitude to- 
ward others. But he was sadly mistaken, for 
the trouble he had in working with his fellows 
was almost altogether in Kimself. The fact is, 
he is a social misfit because he has never de- 
veloped the spirit of co-operation. He feels 
superior to others in mentality and the ability 
to achieve. He feels also that he has the 
qualification for leadership. But he can never 


him awake 


lead because he is unwilling to recognize the 
rights and wishes of others. 


He is hungry for that human fellowship 
without which no man can have peace of 
mind. Human fellowship he will never find, 
however, because self-interest is the dominat- 
ing motive of all he does. He would like to 
have the friendship of his neighbors, but he is 
unwilling to pay the price which such friend- 
ship always costs. Though his acquisitive 
faculty, added to his clear mind and his keen 
business instinct, enables him to make money 
easily, he is really a moral and spiritual pauper, 
because he is utterly ignorant of the meaning 
of reciprocity in his everyday human relation- 
ships. In other words, while in a figurative 
sense his hand is out for all that he can get, 
he has nothing to give. Without friendly feel- 
ing for others, he finds in others no friendly 
feeling for himself, and their unfriendly atti- 
tude makes him cynical. 

The more this unhappy man talked, in his 
fluent and trenchant fashion, the more I came 
to feel that he would have profited greatly 
by the study of history under teachers who 
knew how to teach this humanistic study in 
a humanistic way. For after all, history has 
to do primarily with human relationships. It 
deals with actions and events as symbols of 
men’s thoughts and feelings, and these events 
never can be of value to the student unless he 
translates their meaning in terms of his own 
thought and feeling. The actors in the great 
human drama that we call history are funda- 
mentally like the men and women we see and 
know in our life-experience; and as in the 
case of the actual men and women we see 
and hear, the deeds of the men and women of 
the past are but the expression of ideals and 
motives. 

The most important lessons we learn in 
history are those which show us how certain 
kinds of character and conduct win success 
and certain other kinds lead to failure. This 
means that in a very true sense history is an 
applied study and just as much so as are 


mathematics and science. The only difference 


is that while the last two help us to under- 
stand and interpret the 
nomic world, 


physical and_ eco- 
history helps us to under- 
stand and interpret the social and moral world. 
History is an applied study because through its 
instrumentality we come into a _ working 
knowledge of the greatest of all arts, the art 
of living in harmony and co-operation with 
other human beings. 
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PROJECTS IN ENGLISH 


HELEN M. 


Bay Ridge High School, 


Last term my first and third grade classes 
became enthusiastic over their first project— 
a class paper. 

One lesson was set aside for the purpose of 
discussing the paper, and for the election of 
editors responsible for each department. Each 
member of the class was to consider him- 
self or herself a reporter actively engaged in 
writing stories, poems, short plays or jokes. 
The class elected an editor-in-chief, selecting 
a fellow-student who was efficient and capable 
of assuming the responsibility of so extensive 
an undertaking. The editor was also to write 
an original editorial on some timely subject. 
During the period the pupils elected a short 
story editor, an editor for the joke department, 
an art editor, a school notes editor, and an 
editor for athletics. In this way they became 
acquainted with the actual organization of a 
newspaper and staff. 

After there had been an informal talk, every- 
one was eager to try his hand at something. 
I urged the students to begin immediately, and 
to bring in their results the following week. 
After class several pupils came up to the desk 
and told me of the various things they had 
written before, just for the fun of it. I en- 
couraged them to take part in contributing 
something to their paper. It was surprising 
how a bit of praise brought out what before 
had laid dormant. 

The next day I assigned a written lesson as 
a class exercise and said I would select the 
best school code for the paper. Another day 
I allowed them to spend a period in writing 
any other suitable contribution. English was 
no longer the drudgery they had thought it, 
consisting only of paragraph structure, unity, 
punctuation, and so on down the list. Indi- 
rectly, they were growing in power, although 
not actually realizing that it was coming 
through practice in writing these very articles 
that seemed more like play than work. 

From day to day the stories, poems and 
jokes piled higher upon my desk. Each editor 
and his assistants corrected papers handed in 
to his department and then I gave the articles 
a final check. This saved me a great deal of 
valuable time and the pupils were given good 
practice in criticising each other’s work. Each 
member of the class was made to feel a definite 
responsibility with respect to his paper. 

When the articles were handed in to me 
teady for typing, I arranged them according 
to departments and classes. I had all the work 
typewritten and bound in a large hard-covered 
book. Here and there throughout the book 
I reinserted an appropriate picture, or a poem 
written by some well known author. This 


TRUNDY 
Brooklyn, New York 


gave it the appearance of a real book, and 
added much to the beauty and atmos- 
phere of a truly artistic piece of work. To 
have a permanent record of this kind was 
more than worth the actual cost. + 

The making of the class paper was a volun- 
tary undertaking, yet four out of five classes 
tried it and with commendable results. It 
was completed near the end of the term when 
interest usually wanes. I brought the paper 
to school and had the best readers read aloud 
to the rest of the class their own paper and 
the better parts of other papers. In this way 
each class could judge its achievement by com- 
parison with other classes of the same grade. 

How those children did pay attention! 

I shali never forget the expression on their 
faces when the reader finally said: “That is 
all.” 

Each day thereafter they would say: “ Read 
us something from the class paper.” 

My usual reply was to the effect that they 
had heard everything. “That doesn’t matter; 
please read us one of our own stories,” they 
begged. 

Funny how they enjoyed hearing the same 
things over and over; how they laughed at 
each joke after they had already heard it 
several times! Perhaps it wasn’t the story or 
the poem that mattered—but that they had a 
certain pride and satisfaction because their 
imaginations had been stirred into creating 
something individual and decidedly 
while. 

I met one of the art teachers and I showed 
her the book. She asked me if I would let her 
use it that day, so that she could show it to 
her classes, for she said it was the finest 
book of the kind that she had ever seen. 
When I heard this and other very encouraging 
comments I felt that the pupils were more 
than repaid for the time they had spent out- 
side of school in gathering material and in 
organizing it for this English project. 

For several years 1 have been making a 
collection of newspaper verse, principally from 
the New York Times, Herald, Sun and Globe. 
While arranging some of these clippings, I 
suddenly had an inspiration—why not have 
my English classes make their own anthologies 
as a project? I have another book, in which I 
have written about fifty short poems. On the 
page opposite to the poem, I have placed a 
colored picture post card to illustrate the 
thought. This term I took these two books 
to my classes at the Bay Ridge High School 
and spent about half a period telling the girls 
of the pleasure I had found in collecting 
these very beautiful verses, and in trying to 
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compose some of my own. I read a few 
poems, just to give them an idea of the fine 
quality of the ones that are appearing in the 
daily newspapers. I explained how men made 
a business of collecting these, and when they 
had gathered enough together they published 
them, with perhaps an introduction written by 
some popular poet. 

Several of the girls are unusually talented 
writers. The idea appealed most strongly to 
them, for many have already written poems 
of their own. One of the girls suggested 
forming a club of those who were interested. 
Each girl could contribute to the one large 
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club book, and have her articles read to the 
class at the end of the term. 

As an incentive, I announced that extra 
credit would be given to those girls who made 
a collection of poetry, or who made a scrap 
book containing poems, articles on prominent 
writers of the day, the drama and anything 
else interesting from the viewpoint of a stu- 
dent of English. 

The eagerness with which my girls wel- 
comed this suggestion leads me to believe that 
their projects will be as good if not superior 
to any that have already been done in my 
classes. 

















his career must decide whether he, too, will 





The great strain put upon the character of the educated young man is found in 
the changing moral and religious standards of the time, and particularly because of 
the rapidity and violence of these changes. In the United States the violation of 
law has never been so general nor so widely condoned as at present. This fact strikes 
at the very heart of our system of government, and the young man entering upon 


| he will set his face firmly against this course. The effect upon his own character of 
his decision, as well as upon the community in which he lives, is of the most critical 
importance—James R. Angell, President of Yale University. 


condone such disregard of law, or whether 

















“Boys and girls in our high schools, guilty 
of stealing, are graduated along with the 
morally good and honest students, provided 
their academic ratings are right.” This start- 
ling statement occurs in a letter from Prin- 
cipal H. C. Petray, of the Grant School, Oak- 
land, California. Several other school prin- 
cipals have informed the writer that the most 
serious problem in school life is not social im- 
morality but dishonesty. Most commonly the 
offence is cheating, occasionally it consists of 
petty larceny. Teachers feel that the serious- 
ness of the situation is in the viewpoint which 
modern boys and girls entertain. ‘“ Anything 
to get by” seems to be the motto of the stu- 
dent of today. 

Mr. Petray thinks that the reason teachers 
find it hard to improve the situation is because 
pupils know that a poor grade of conduct will 
not affect promotion as does a poor grade in 
scholarship. ‘“ What do I care about a conduct 
mark?” the students in effect ask. “Tl 
graduate just the same.” 

Mr. Petray not only believes that graduation 
should be made dependent upon conduct, but 
in his school he has caused it to be so. “ Trust- 
worthiness” is now recorded upon his report 
cards just as much as standings in arithmetic 
and spelling. An unsatisfactory term-record 
in trustworthiness counts against promotion 


ARE OUR SCHOOLS GRADUATING CROOKS? 


WILLIAM BYRON 


Media, Pennsylvania 
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just the same as an unsatisfactory record in 
any of the academic subjects. 

The records of untrustworthiness of course 
were not made public, but they were sent home 
to the parents. Then a most wholesome event 
occurred. There was an influx of parental 
visitors to the school such as had never been 
known before. Those who had noted with 
indifference report-cards indicating _ poor 
scholarship came excitedly to know in what 
ways their children were unreliable. This 
brought such an active co-operation between 
the school and the home as had never been 
possible. 

Mr. Petray is right. Education is just as 
useful to a thief as to an honest man, but it is 
no duty of the public schools to train crooks. 
In many of our good schools today larceny of 
clothing and jewelry goes so_ steadily up 
through the grades that there can be no doubt 
that these young pilferers are becoming every 
year more and more experienced. In almost 
every school the discovery of work that has 
been “borrowed” from other pupils, and of 
tasks dishonestly done is a daily occurrence. 
Has the school any right to send into society 
with its stamp of approval those who are s0 
lacking in a sense of honor that they will 
require only temptation and a convenient occa 
sion to begin to prey upon society? 
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THE INDIVIDUAL IN EDUCATION 


DR. S. J. 


SLAWSON 


Johnstown, Pennsylvania 


A true measure of the results of educational 
processes is to be found in the mastery of 
self, the expression of self or conduct. All 
educational influences brought to bear upon an 
individual should produce a personality that 
governs itself in accordance with certain defi- 
nite principles of conduct. 

Dr. Kirkpatrick has expressed the same prin- 
ciples in these words: “An individual is well 
developed only when he has had experiences 
both in modifying things in accordance with 
his desires and in modifying himself in accord- 
ance with conditions or rules which he cannot 
change.” 

Which is the more vital problem in the 
process of developing, that the individual shall 
“modify things to suit his fancy” or that he 
should modify himself to suit established cus- 
toms? Or is it more important than either 
in this process of developing that an approach 
shall be made to new conditions which shall be 
a state of existence embodying conscious 
achievement, satisfaction, a desire fulfilled, a 
hope realized. A set rule of government, 
society, industry, life augmented, fashioned in 
the true living ahead, instead of living dead. 

The break of a New Year is upon a new 
world. The heart beats may still be stan- 
dardized at seventy-two per minute, but the 
life blood which it propels is a new creation, 
supplying new aspirations, new desires, new 
hopes, new fears, a new people. True, very 
much of the old remains but in a modified 
form. Change has been constant. The opti- 
mist believes that the change is for the better, 
let us not be concerned about the pessimist. 
Every pupil is changed. When 1923 passed into 
history not one place of the 1923 was filled by 
those coming into their place. They may exist 
but will not thrive on what was given to the 
1924’s. Right here is where pedagogy falls 
down. There is no Bill Smith of 4-B grade 
who will exactly fit into the position of the 
Bill Smith who has gone on to the 4-A. There 
is no average child; no average method of 
instruction. All averages strike a non-func- 
tioning dead level. The I. Q.’s will range from 
70 to 120. There will be medians, and 
medians may be averaged, but each life in its 
developing through different experiences, dif- 
ferent desires, has been made to con- 
form to different rules in a_ different 
society, in a different environment, in a differ- 
ent home. A is different from B, or there 
would be no B. Mary is different from Susan 
or there would be no Susan. In the last 
analysis the problem is not arithmetic and 
geography. Not the 1-B’s nor 4-A’s, nor the 
class in geometry nor Latin, nor any other 
class; rather it is Mary, it is Susan, it is Tom, 





it is Dick, it is Harry, it is not Tom, Dick and 
Harry. Each is a complete unit in himself, 
each an individual, each a personality. The 
buttercup and daisy will grow in the same field, 
but they will not thrive equally well in identi- 
cal soil. So Buttercup and Daisy will develop 
in the same class upon the same lessons pre- 
sented in the same way, but that development 
will not be the best nor the highest possible, 
nor to the same end unless possibly that end 
be the “dead level” 90 or 100 in history. 
God forgive, Buttercup does not develop in 
history, and every measure taken in terms of 
per cent. in subject matter, is a false report 
of the unfolding of Buttercup’s life. In what 
is our interest? Per cents. or the conscious 
power of an unfolding life? But even in our 
glorified concept of this, the most wonderful 
thing in the world, the psychologist tells us: 
“As we were in the beginning so shall we be. 
world without end.” If my I. Q. at five years 
is 60 it shall continue at 60, a sad com- 
mentary. But let us take hope. Some truths 
are clouded in pessimistic interpretation. My 
ability to advance may be low, it may take 
me twice the time, having an I. Q. of 60, to 
complete a task that you, with an I. Q. of 120, 
would require to do it, but the greatest opti- 
mist the world has ever known said: “Let 
your light so shine before men that they shall 
see your good works,” and thank God he did 
not classify that light. It might have been a 
taper with an I. Q. of 60 or an electric arc with 
an I. Q. of 250. 

Now this fundamental truth which is essen- 
tially human, and this command which is divine, 
gives only one starting point. Your light, 
Mary’s light, Tom’s delight, Buttercup’s light, 
whatever the range from the taper to the 
electric arc. 

The average or medium line of I. Q.’s is not 
the functional line in the teaching process. It 
has no significance of sameness in the act of 
interpretation by the pupil of an academic 
truth. We may classify and assemble our 60’s, 
75s’s, 100’s, ete. Then we shall have a 
class not “average,” not alike, a class with 
similar range of intelligence but of equally 
wide range of experiences fundamental to the 
teaching process. Rate of achievement may 
be made more uniform, but the processes in- 
volved in the achievement still are of equally 
wide range. By no known way are we able to 
so present a truth that it shall function into 
dynamic power to the individual except through 
his experiences. Hence, if our teaching shall 
function, we must know much of the individual 
life and we must recognize the range of in- 
terpretation that must come from a general 
presentation of a simple truth. He is well 
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developed by the process of modifying things 
in accordance with his desires and himself 
bring changes in the same process. This is 
growth, this is the educative process. 

Now this is our occupation, our daily tasks. 
Is it a teaching-task, or a subject-task, or is 
it the individual that is our task? Are we 
teaching reading to the class or are we 
teaching Mary to read? Are we teaching 
literature to the class or are we making 
it possible for John to enter upon a new life? 
Are we crowding out “Diamond Dick” and 
substituting Stevenson? Do we know the ills 
of our class? They are not class ills, they are 
individual ills. Are we ministering to the sick 
or teaching algebra? Are we working within 
the thinking circle of the individual, or are we 
going fishing? Let us be honest and when our 
schools open after the holiday recess and we 
return to our tasks, when we say “ our lesson 
for tomorrow in arithmetic will be the next ten 
problems” or for spelling “ you may write each 
of the ten words on the board ten times, yes, 
write ‘each word ten times,” let us listen to 
that admonition ringing through the ages 
found in the twenty-second Proverb: “ Train 
up a child in the way he should go, and when 
he is old he will not depart from it,” then ask 
ourselves two questions: Which way is he 
going? How will my assignment help him to 
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that any achievement has been realized? 
Should not the ratings all have been zeros? 

What shall we say to our friends out in 

Chicago who have demonstrated that practi- 
cally the same rate of achievement can be made 
with a class of thirty-eight as with a class of 
twenty. Have we found the answer to Dr. 
Pritchett? Shall we say: “Yes, Doctor, you 
are right, we will double the number in our 
class and cut the cost of instruction in half.” 
I once taught algebra to a class of sixty-five 
(notice the form of expression). The subject 
matter accomplishment measured by a 
“ Regents examination” was very gratifying. 
I do not recall that any one of the class is 
teaching mathematics as an occupation. The 
individual achievement was nil. At another 
time I taught seven boys geometry. One be- 
came financial clerk in the office of the Brook- 
lyn Rapid Transit Company, two became law- 
yers, one is now the inspector of mathematics 
in the High Schools of New York State. I 
do not remember about the subject matter 
accomplishment. I do know that the individual 
functioning was far greater. 

These illustrations do not prove anything 
of truth or falsity of individual achievement in 
large or small classes. In the first case ] 
taught algebra to the class; in the second, I 
taught the individual. 








| The most important factor for making a good school is the good teacher (not 
a mere scholar, or bookworm, or pedant, but_a well informed, professionally trained, 
wide-awake, reading, growing, tactful, inspiring teacher)—a teacher who awakens 
the interest of the pupil, and by skilful suggestion and organization manages to aid 
the development of the child largely through his own self-activity. 

—M. M. Parks, Georgia. 

















get there? Is there a principle involved in the 
ten problems? If not, let’s skip those and 
the others till we are sure why we need to 
solve any. If there is a clearly defined need, 
why not make that the subject of our lesson, 
then let any problem that will satisfy that need 
be brought from any source. How many of 
the ten words of the assignment, usually taken 
from a book, in book order, do the majority 
of the class already know? Five or six? Well, 
why write them? Is this a spelling lesson or a 
writing lesson, as the case may be is either 
well done? What has it availed? 

The above are type illustrations that occur 
every school day in the great majority of 
classrooms. 

Who is getting by, the unruly boy or the un- 
prepared teacher or both? | 

But the answer comes—I have thirty-five 
to forty children in my room. I have not the 
time to study the individual needs. No? How 
did yoy get the time to make the individual 
marks, ratings, on the achievement card sent 
home each month for the parents’ signature? 
If you do not know the individual needs, how 
do you know that they have been satisfied or 


In the case of the small class my method had 
some correct elements in it. In the case of 
the large class it was almost entirely wrong. 
In either instance it would have been possible 
to have set up objectives that would have chal- 
lenged individual effort, and to have satisfied 
these objectives each pupil would have applied 
to the solution of the problem as it presented 
itself to him, his personal resources, modified 
by himself, it may be through self-sought 
assistance, to meet the conditions which con- 
fronted him. 

This illustrates what I believe to be the 
retention and growth of individual initiative in 
mass teaching. I am fully convinced that in 
our teaching processes there is too much mass 
leading and too little individual adaptation. 
The home and the school in seeking a course of 
least resistance are training a generation of 
side-steppers, where we should train a genera- 
tion with individual dynamic forces sufficient 
when united to move the world toward higher 
ideals. 

The home of the city child no longe¢ fur- 
nishes the rich experiences basal to the inter- 
pretation of academic truth, of vitalizing the 
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work of the teacher. Our substitutes, domes- 
tic and manual arts, at their best are, indeed, 
poor substitutes. 

The teeth have been extracted. They have 
become “get by” subjects, as washing the 
dishes or shoveling the walks. Father and 
mother, because there is but little in the home 
to be done, do it all, and wait upon their chil- 
dren with marked pride and devotion, and the 
teacher is “loco in parentis ” in all their expec- 
tations and demands except when Bill brings 
home a failure report, then the schools have 
gone to the dogs because they have not com- 
pelled Bill to do his work better. “ Those 
teachers are a weak bunch. I get Bill out 
in the morning, get him to eat his breakfast, 
and get him off to school, and he has not been 
tardy very many times.” 

What a wonderful foundation upon which to 
build a super structure. May I ask: “ What of 
the individual in education? ” 

The individual somewhere in some way must 
come into a consciousness of responsibility. He 
must be made to work because work is healthy, 
because work is noble, because work is the 
source of inspiration, the means of attainment, 
the realization of all for which life is worth 
the living. 

The consciousness of the individual’s respon- 
sibility through labor is the highest function 
of the public school, and without better, 
stronger assistance from the home the schools 
must fail in training the man for the future 
responsibility. 

Getting by in the home means getting by in 
school, and an attempt at getting by when 
citizen’s responsibility rests upon him. You 
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cannot Tom Sawyer citizenship responsibility. 
The home cannot pass the buck to the school 
nor can the school pass it back to the home. 
The Individual in Education—that is all there 
isin real education. All else is passing the buck. 
The class is Bill,the son of William and 
Mary Smith. His home is at 127 Chestnut 
street, and from birth Bill has been and until 
death will continue to be an individual to be 
prepared for a different life than his parents 
or teachers have lived or can live. 

His is to be a changed world. All attempt 
of the parents or teachers to prepare him as 
they were prepared, is to fit him for a life he 
will not live. He is to come into an inheritance 
far richer than theirs. “How dear to my 
heart are the scenes of my childhood.” Yes, 
but they have passed, and with them all that 
produced them. You may cling to “that old 
forsaken bow” if you will, but the world 
passes on. 

The development of the individual requires 
first a home that has changed its outlook with 
the change of time, a home that realizes that 
yearly it modifies itself to conform to the 
newer ideals, and that this modification comes 
only through individual participation. That 
there is at the root of all advancement, work, 
application, responsibility. This applies to Bill 
quite as much as to William and Mary, his 
parents. This applies to his teacher, his super- 
visor, his principal, his pastor. A combined 
effort in a noble purpose will avail. An in- 
dividual, a noble character, a personality will 
perform the work and shoulder the responsi- 
bility of the future. 
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BOY SCOUTS 


MAUD FRAZER JACKSON 


Rich boys, poor boys, all dressed alike, 
Sun-browned, clear-eyed, off for a hike; 


Singing around the camp fire’s glow 


In a gay comradery; 


Yours are the ways of brotherhood, 


True democracy. 


Boy Scouts, Boy Scouts from mansions grand, 
Boy Scouts from humble little homes — 

A boy’s a boy, they understand, “ 
What matters it from whence he comes? 

Lend your strong young hands, Scouts good and true, 
Lead us from lowlands of Hate and Fear; 

Take this sick old world on the trail with you, 
Up where the air bloweth clean and clear; 


Show us, whatever our stations, our jobs, 

How to live “straight” and how not to be snobs, 
How to be friendly like you, dear chaps— 

To “play the game” till the sound of Taps. 

Rich men, poor men, great and small, 

What but campers are we all; 

Let’s be good Scouts and brave each day 

That here in transient tents we stay. 


—Exchange. 
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STELLA 


In the past, substitutes formed a constantly- 
changing group of teachers, waiting for per- 
manent positions; but now, there are quite a 
few women, who, for one reason or another, 
do not want regular work, so have been listed 
as permanent substitutes. As I have had con- 
siderable experience in just this line of work, 
I feel that perhaps I may be of some help to 
others while they are getting this same ex- 
perience. 

The problem of the substitute is very differ- 
ent from that of the regular teacher. When 
a teacher who is “ going to be there all the 
time” is introduced to a class, the children 
are impressed for several reasons: Firstly, be- 
cause she is “their” teacher, and they feel a 
certain pride of possession; secondly, because 
her marking of papers and general opinion of 
them will carry them to the next grade, or 
disqualify them; thirdly, because she plans their 
work and knows just what ground they must 
cover. Of course, it is “up to” the teacher to 
retain this advantage, but at least she begins 
with it. 

The substitute, on the contrary, is considered 
fair game. The inherited reputation of a sub- 
stitute, passed along from one class to another, 
tells the child that her marks on.a paper will 
probably not be recorded or counted; that 
“she” doesn’t know the bright children from 
the stupid ones; and, as she usually doesn’t 
stay long, that no one will care if she loves 
him or not. 

I have found that it is most important for 
the substitute to make two definite impressions 
on the class, as soon after entering as possible: 
First, show that you insist on some successful 
work being done; second, show that you have 
the knowledge and ability to direct it. 

In regard to the first point: I greet the class 
pleasantly, and announce that if the regular 
work of the day can be done quietly and 
expeditiously, I have provided an_ intensely 
interesting story for its close. I have Haw- 
thorne’s “ Wonder Book” always with me, and 
can use that for any grade. I tell the stories 
to the little children, and read them to the 
older ones. At any restless time during the 
day, I have only to say: “If we waste time 
waiting for order, we will have that much less 
time for the story,” and work goes smoothly 
again. One can always manage to have a little 
time at the end of the session to fulfill this 
promise. If one expects to be there for more 
than a day it will only be necessary to read an 
attractive first and second page, and give a 
promise to complete it day by day. Every 
principal with whom I have come in contact 
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was very well satisfied to have a peaceful class- 
room, in the substitute’s charge, by this 
method. But one caution—do not let the chil- 
dren feel that hasty, careless work will bring 
them this privilege. To prevent this, one can 
suggest: “I wonder if your writing (or arith- 
metic) can compare with that of a class 
I had in another school. They did beautiful 
work!” And don’t forget to comment upon it 
later, telling if you are pleased or disappointed 
with the comparison. Most children take great 
pride in the honor of their school, and will 
respond readily to the opportunity to prove it 
as good or better than any other. The name of 
the other school need not be mentioned, as 
sometimes the teacher’s remarks are repeated, 
and in such a case might cause an unpleasant 
feeling. 

In regard to the second point I made—that 
of showing the class that you have the knowl- 
edge and ability to conduct the work satisfac- 
torily—I would call attention here to the im- 
portance of it. If you enter the room diffi- 
dently, hunt around for the teacher’s hand- 
book, call the roll with the almost unavoidable 
mispronouncing of unfamiliar names, you will 
give the opportunity for laughter and disorder 
before you are really started. I have spent a 
few hours in a piece of work that has repaid 
the effort many times. In a small notebook I 
have written the limits in arithmetic, language 
and geography, for each grade. Judging by 
the part of the term when I substitute in a 
certain class, I can tell pretty accurately what 
work the class should be doing. Asking which 
child has charge of the paper, I have that given 
out; take a peep at my notebook, and put 
examples on the board, so that the children 
are at work a few minutes after I enter. While 
they are busy with written work, it is easy to 
investigate and plan the rest of the program. 
Where the names on the roll seem to present 
difficulties, I quietly call one apparently reliable 
child to the desk, and slowly turning each 
sheet, get him to tell me if the child named is 
in the room. These ideas may seem trivial, but 
I find it so much easier to prevent disorder than 
to quell it after it is started, that I feel that 
anything that does that is valuable. 

Another disturbing element in a substitute’s 
work is the request to be excused from the 
room. The regular teacher has rules on this 
subject, but a substitute does not know them. 
I have often found that if I show the child 
that his absence from the room will retard his 
work, and prevent him from completing it in 
time for recess or the story—he will be satis- 
fied to forget it. If I notice that he cannot 
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settle down quietly to work again, I allow him 
to go. Immediately, other requests pour in. I 
say: “I will see later. Only one child may be 
out of the room at a time”; and in many cases, 
by the time the one returns, the others are 
busy and forget about it. 

The forming of lines for recess and dismissal 
is a chance for much noise and disorder. Try 
to prepare for this in time. Perhaps before 
the change, you can have a lesson that will 
help to arrange matters. Have one row 
stand; give each child on it, a question in arith- 
metic or spelling, and then call on another row. 
As each one finishes, comment favorably or 
unfavorably on the entire row. When all the 
rows have recited, you can number them 
according to the success of their recitations, 
and have them pass to the dressing rooms in 
that order. They retain it as long as they 
deserve the position. The leading rows will be 
quiet to remain at the head, while the others 
will try to be moved up by exceptionally good 
conduct. Try to be very just in this arrange- 
ment, as children are very keen to detect 
favoritism. 

Keep your eye open for the disturbing ele- 
ment, for there is usually one more prominent 
than the rest. Don’t watch for a chance to 
scold this pupil; on the contrary, pass his desk, 
put your hand on his shoulder, make some en- 
couraging remark (praising his work, if it is at 
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superfluous energy by cleaning boards, going 
errands, or the like. If he is disturbing his 
neighbors, a quiet readjustment of seats will 
often cure the trouble. 

I have found that it is best to use sternness 
only as a last resort; children feel that they 
have accomplished just what they intended if 
they can make the substitute angry. They are 
triumphant, and you gain nothing. But if 
there is the slightest hint of impertinence, 
settle it at once! That is the kind of trouble 
that is most contagious, and I do not give it 
an opportunity to spread. Send the child to 
the principal, and then continue your work 
calmly and coolly, letting the pupils see that it 
is not important enough to disturb you. You 
have attended to the matter, and that is the 
end of it. Any principal prefers that you send 
one child to him, and get successful work from 
the others, rather than that you should put 
up with impertinence, and finally have the 
whole class in a ferment. 

To sum up, if you want principals to be 
pleased with your service and ask for you to 
come to them again, keep these few thoughts 
in mind :— 

Begin your duties cheerfully. 

Get some work under way at once. 

Try to prevent disorder in the passing of 
lines. 

Dispose of the contagiously-unruly child. 





all possible to do so), and often you can make Be sure that you do some _ constructive 
him a friend. Let him work off some of his work. 
MYSELF 


EDGAR A. GUEST 


I have to live with myself and so 

I want to be fit for myself to know. 

I want to be able, as days go by, 

Always to look myself straight in the eye; 
I don’t want to stand, with the setting sun, 
And hate myself for the things I’ve done. 

I don’t want to keep on a closet shelf 

A lot of secrets about myself, 

And fool myself, as I come and go, 

Into thinking that nobody else will know 
The kind of a man that I really am; 

I don’t want to dress myself in sham. 

I want to go out with my head erect, 

I want to deserve all men’s respect; 

But here in the struggle for fame and self 
I want to be able to like myself. 

I don’t want to look at myself and know 
That I’m bluster and bluff and empty show. 
I can never hide myself from me; 

I see what others may never see; 

I know what others may never know, 

I can never fool myself, and so, 

Whatever happens, I want to be 
Self-respecting and conscience-free. 





—Junior Republic. 
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Maui, Hawaii 


In modern courses of study the principle is 
gaining ground that just enough English gram- 
mar should be included as shall furnish a basis 
for speech correction. In Hawaii this includes 
a thorough drill in tense forms of the verb, for 
the reason that the ever present “pidgin” 
English revels in breaches in correct usage of 
these forms. And it is essential that the cor- 
rect form and usage of the present, past and 
future tenses be early inculcated, particularly 
among a school population of foreign parentage 
in whose mother tongue no such fine distinc- 
tions are known as separate tense forms; lan- 
guages whose users go today, go tomorrow 
and go yesterday, blissfully ignorant that these 
ideas of time are, in any other language, ex- 
pressed by distinct forms of the verb. 

Drill in the basal tense forms of conversa- 
tional English begins, with us, in the first 
grade, and continues as far as incorrect usage 
demands it; culminating in the grammar 
grades with a discussion and consequent drill 
on the exceedingly complicated uses of the 
various verb forms in the English language 
“as she is spoke” in America. 

The following discussion of the various uses 
of the tense forms of the verb grows out of 
an experience of thirty years in the schools of 
Hawaii; an experience in which the problem 
of really grasping the ideas of the spoken 
English verb was a perplexing one even for a 
Yankee steeped in Swinton and Harvey; and 
from the teacher’s standpoint the problem of 
getting these same ideas across to the mind 
oi the foreigner was even more perplexing. It 
is with the hope that my experience may 
be of some little help to other teachers of 
foreign-born parents and their children, that I 
venture upon this discussion. 

The tense form most abused in Hawaii is 
the simple past; our pupils being thoroughly 
grounded .on entering school in such street 
jargon as “been go” for went, “been see” for 
saw, etc. It is essential, then, that much drill 
be had on the past tense form of all verbs in 
common use, and particularly on the past of 
irregular verbs. No doubt a similar difficulty 
is found to a greater or less extent among 
children of foreign-born parents in other locali- 
ties. But with children whose mother tongue 
recognizes no present, no past and no future 
in its construction, at least, it is just as essen- 
tial that a clear-cut distinction be emphasized 
as between forms that represent present time 
action and those that represent past and future, 
Any confusion, therefore, arising from our 
complicated American use of verb forms on the 
one hand, and our slipshod manner of repre- 
senting these forms in our grammars and 
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WELLS 


language books should be very carefully cleared 
up. 

The first difficulty of this kind is found in 
the treatment of the present tense. The 
teacher of foreign children soon discovers that 
the form he has been taught as representing 
present time action, does not, in the case of 
most of the verbs he wishes to drill 
his pupils on, express present time at all, but 
something very different. At least this is 
true of these words except when they are 
used in poetry, and his pupils do not yet con- 
verse in poetic language. Let us consider the 
use, in conversational language, of a few of 
the words early taught to children. 

Take the following sentences :— 

John walks to school. 

Mary rides in an automobile. 

Henry comes in the train. 

The train gets here at eight. 

We march into the school. 

We sing in the morning. 

We read from the blackboard. 

We write at our seats. 

Each one of the verbs in these sentences is 
in what we learned in our grammars to be 
present tense. But do they express present 
time action? Even without the modifying 
phrase every day that might have been used 
with each one of them, do they picture to the 
mind actions now taking place? Do they not 
rather convey the idea of every day, or 
habitual actions? And would not a present 
time action in each case invariably be repre- 
sented by the corresponding progressive 
present form? Invariably, that is, unless we 
wish to use very formal or stilted language, 
and Americans are not given to the use of 
stilted language in conversation. 

The same is true of every verb of conscious, 
will-directed action, namely, that their so-called 
simple present form generally expresses not 
present time action at all, but habitual action 
That this form is sometimes used to express 
present time in written language is admitted 
but except in poetry it is very seldom so used; 
its further use as a present being confined to 
excessively formal introductions to letters and 
speeches, and to some very vivid descriptions 

We repeat, that all verbs of conscious action 
commonly express habitual action, not present 
time action by the use of the simple form, 
and they express present time action by the 
use of the present progressive form. But this 
is not true of all verbs. Verbs like see, hear, 
like, love, think, suppose, and the like do e& 





press present time action by their simple 
present form, while they very seldom em 
ploy their progressive forms at all. Verbs a 
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this class are essentially passive in their nature. 
They express passive action, so to speak. I 
have ventured to call this class of verbs that is 
essentially passive, sensory verbs and _ the 
other class motor verbs. 

Most model conjugations are made up from 
sensory verbs; the words see and Jove being 
especially popular with grammarians. Com- 
pare amo and aime of the present first person 
singular in the conjugations in other languages. 
These sensory verbs make excellent models of 
present time action in this tense, but when we 
try to fit motor verbs to the same model, we 
fall into serious error. 

But I have been told by old teachers whose 
grammarian sensibilities have been blunted by 
long years of instruction like, “Now I write 
(suiting action to word), yesterday I wrote,” 
that they cannot see the difference between 
what I call motor verbs and what I call sensory 
verbs. At the risk of wearying my readers, 
therefore, I will continue the discussion. 

Fancy such a conversation as the following, 
proceeding in a first grade class :— 

“What does John do now, Mary?” 

“John writes on the blackboard.” 

“And what do you do now, Mary?” 

“T write at my desk, just now.” 

Change these forms to the present progres- 
sive, and note the difference. Also note that 
these two questions could be asked of what 
John and Mary do habitually, are working at 
these days, with such answers as these: “ John 
works in the mill.” “I help my mother at 
home.” 

On the other hand, fancy such a conversa- 
tion as this :— 

“What are you seeing, children?” “We are 
seeing a horse.” 

“How many 
Mary?” 

“The horse is having four legs.” 

“How many legs are you supposing a fly is 
having, Mary?” 

“T am not knowing.” 

Change these forms to the simple present 
form, and note the difference. They express 
present time naturally by this form of present 
because they are sensory verbs, while motor 


legs is the horse having, 
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verbs express present time by the use of the 
progressive form. 

I once made up a list of several hundred 
common verbs to teach to children through 
action. Of these, not more than 5 per cent. 
were sensory, that is, used their simple present 
form to denote present time action. Some of 
these were as follows: see, hear, feel, smell, 
taste, like, hate, think, wonder, have, suppose, 
guess. This nearly completes the list that a 
primary child would use, while his vocabulary 
of motor words, that record his activities, runs 
up into the hundreds. Is it not foolish, then, 
to follow some old grammarian’s lead and 
teach the simple present form of these verbs 
as a real present and not a habit form, as it 
indeed is? 

The question now arises: Is there such a 
thing as a past form expressing habit? Indeed 
there is, and one that we use every day of our 
lives. Here is an example of both present and 
past habit :— 

Past: “I used to ride to my work on horse- 
back.” 

Present: “Now I ride to my work in an 
automobile.” 

Sometimes, also, another idiomatic expres- 
sion is used to tell of habit, as: Js wont, was 
wont; is accustomed, was accustomed; is apt, 
was apl, etc., also an idiomatic use of will and 
would is occasionally seen in print. 

The primary pupils of our school constantly 
use the Habit Form of the verb in telling about 
the habits and activities of their pets and 
other birds and animals as well as those of 
vegetables and flowers; also, in telling what 
they do at home to help father and mother. 
This is taught to them frankly as the Habit 
Form, and its corresponding (progressive) 
present form is taught, if possible, through 
action; then the past is taught in sentence and 
story, and drilled and drilled again in lists and 
in original sentences and stories. We are for- 
tunate if, by the eighth grade, our pupils have 
become proficient, not only in “ pidgin,” in 
which they have incessant practice, but also in 
the new language, correct English, practice in 
which depends upon their environment and 
their own determination. 
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WORK DONE SQUARELY 


The longer on this earth we live, J 


And weigh the various qualities of men, 


The more we feel the high, stern-featured beauty 


Oi plain devotedness to duty; 


Steadfast and still, nor paid with mortal praise, 
But finding amplest recompense for life’s ungarlanded 


expense 


In work done squarely and unwasted days. 


—Lowell, 





































































































Secretary, 


How large a part do imports play in your 
food, clothing, house furnishings and daily life? 
If you are a fairly normal citizen, you probably 
have not given the matter a thought. At least 
that is the opinion of the National Foreign 
Trade Council; and to prove it, they have pre- 
pared a list of questions about articles of 
every-day use, which they claim any average 
citizen ought to be able to answer, but can’t. 

These questions deal with things so com- 
monplace that no one ever really gives them a 
second thought. Yet in each case, the article, 
or some essential part of it, is imported, ant 
no substitute is readily available. 

Here are the questions, the answers to which 
are obtained in a pamphlet, “ Our Imports and 
Who Use Them,” issued by the Committee on 
Education, National Foreign Trade Council, 1 
Hanover Square, New York. How many can 
you answer? 

1. What is the principal metal in our five-cent piece? 
From what two countries is it imported? 

2. On what imported ore does our whole steel indus- 
try depend? From what countries do we get this ore? 

3. Where does tin come from? What is it used for? 

4. What imported material is essential to automobiles? 
Where does it come from? 

5. Where does cork come from? How is it used in 
sporting goods? In preserving food? In floor covering? 

6. How is bamboo used in playing polo? In track 
athletics? In fishing? Where does it come from? 

7- Where does balsa wood come from? What is it 
used for? 

& Could you sail a boat without using imported hemp? 

9. What city in the United States is most dependeiat 
on imported rubber? 

10. What part does rubber play in popular sports? 

11. Where does the heavy sole leather of shoes come 
from? 

12. In a patent leather shoe, what is the vamp made of ? 
The soft top? The very soft tongue? 

13. Why is tin used to make cans? 

14. What is the core of a baseball made of? 

15. Where does raw silk come from? 

16. What city in the United States must have raw silk 
for its chief industries? 

17. What is the basic material used in making house- 
hold crockery? From where does it come? 

18. Where do we get quinine? Sarsaparilla? Vanilla? 
Opium? Castor oil? Ginger? Menthol? What use do 
you know for each? 
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19. What are elastics made of? Erasers? Fountain 
pens? The grip of pen holders? 

20. On what imported material does the safety of every 
railroad train depend, and how? 

21. Where doés camphor come from? 

22. Of what is celluloid made? 

23. What ten imported materials are used in making a 
telephone instrument? 

24. What drying oils are used in making paint? 

25. Where do we get linseed oil? China’ wood oil? 
Shellac? 

26. What are the principal non-drying vegetable oils? 
Where do they come from? 

27. What is soap made of? 

28. Where do we get most of the wood pulp for news- 
print paper? 

29. What fur is imported to make the felt for soft 
hats and derbies? 

30. What imported material is used to make a top ha‘? 

31. Where does the straw braid for straw hats come 
from? 

32. Where does asbestos come from? What is it used 
for? 

33. Where is asphalt found? What is it used for? 

34. What is chewing gum made of? 

35. What imported materials are used in making in- 
sulated wire and cable? 

36. Where do we get diamonds? Pearls? Rubies? 
Sapphires? Emeralds? Jade? Platinum? 

37- What is binder twine made of, and where is it 
grown? 

38 What imported fibres are used to manufacture rope? 

39. What are the two most essential fertilizers? Where 
do they come from? 

40. Which fertilizer is particularly needed by cotton 
crops? Citrus groves? Tobacco crops? Truck gardens? 
Potato crops? 

41. Where do we get coffee? Tea? Cocoa? 

42. What common flavors for ice-cream sodas are im- 
ported? What for soft drinks? 

43. From what countries do we import three-quarters 
of our sugar? 

44. Where do we get bananas? Dates? Figs? Pine- 
apples? 

45. Why is it that fruit ripens in South Africa an] 
Argentina when snow covers the United States? 

46. Where do cocoanuts come from? 

47. What imported articles are found in every bath- 
room? 

48. What articles of clothing are made with imported 
materials? 














More and more does one see and feel that all problems, commercial, national, in- 
ternational, of war and peace, must be settled by love, love for men and love for 


God—settled by affection, by duties and not by rights.—Charles F. Thwing. 
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DEPARTMENT OF SUPERINTENDENCE 


ELEMENTARY SCHOOL PRINCIPALS 


The Department of Elementary School 
Principals will hold all of its meetings in the 
ball room at Hotel LaSalle, headquarters for 
the Department, on Monday afternoon, Feb- 
ruary 25; Tuesday afternoon, dinner in the 
evening at 6.30 o’clock, and Wednesday fore- 
noon and afternoon. 

The general topic for Monday is the Platoon 
School, its organization and advantages, and by 
the use of a three-reel film to give illustrations 
of range of work done in Platoon Schools. 

The Tuesday afternoon program will centre 
around the question of a shorter elementary 
school course of study, or is there anything 
sacred in the eight-year course of study as 
transplanted into this country from Germany ? 
Is it not desirable and has it not been demon- 
strated that it is practical to save at least one 
year’s time in the elementary school course? 

This subject will be discussed by three of 
the leading educators of this country and each 
one will present a scientific case study. 

Tuesday evening will be given over to a 
dinner under the auspices of the Department 


at which all the branches of educational 
endeavor will be represented. 

On Wednesday the Department will have two 
programs of unusual interest. The forenoon 
discussion will centre around the as yet un- 


solved problem of the “ Right Relation of Co- 


operation Between the Elementary School 
Principal and Supervisors.” This important 
subject will be handled by reports from 


several cities where it has been courageously 
and intelligently attacked. The cities to be 
represented on this program are: Minneapolis, 
Minnesota; Seattle, Washington; Detroit, 
Michigan, and Chicago, Illinois. 

The afternoon meeting is going to be a 
bugle call to the Department to step forward 
and occupy by merit the great field that edu- 
cators generally say is open to it. 

There will be discussed: Method of Pro- 
cedure in Subject Matter; the Elementary 
School Principal from the Standpoint of a City 
Superintendent; a Survey of the Department 
by One of its Real Friends; a Challenge to the 
Elementary School Principal; and a Report on 
Educational Progress. 


—o—— 


DEPARTMENT OF 
Program of Section V., Village and Consoli- 
dated School Principals, Chicago, 


Illinois, 
Wednesday afternoon, February 27, 


1924 :— 

Theme: the Form of Organization. 

1. A Comparison of Small and Large High 
Schools in the Southern Association—Dr. 
Joseph Roemer, professor of Secondary 
Education, University of Florida, Gaines- 
ville, Florida. 

2. The Relation of Size to Cost of Operation 
in the Consolidated Schools of Iowa—T. 
C. Holy, Iowa City, Iowa. 

3. The Plan and Cost of Operating the Schoois 
of Prince George County, Virginia—R. K. 
Hoke, superintendent of Public Instruction, 
Prince George County, Hopewell, Virginia. 

4. The Junior High School Reorganization in 
Smaller Communities—Dr. L. V. Koos, pro- 
fessor of Secondary Education, University 
of Minnesota, Minneapolis, Minnesota. © 

With the highest motives, elementary edu- 
cation was put within the reach of all children 
by the organization of the one-teacher school. 
It has served well its function of making real 
its great ideal. In the opinion of many it is 
too small a unit to provide an elementary train- 
ing such as the times demand for the children 
who attend it. 

Secondary education has been made possible 
to many of the youth of the land. Within a 
short time such training will be within the 
reach of every child in the country. In order 
to do so, many forms of organization have been 
created. There are many very small high 


RURAL EDUCATION 


schools. These have the same fundamental 
weaknesses—small enrollments and meagre fin- 
ancial support—as have the 
schools. 

Good roads and improved means of transpor- 
tation threaten the growth of small towns and 
villages. A pertinent question arises as to 
what standards of enrollment, valuation and 
area make possible a school in which the 
students may have an adequate training; which 
is accessible to all boys and girls; which will 
offer the specialization in courses demanded 
by the actual needs of the students and their 
communities; and which can be provided eco- 
nomically to the people. 

This program is based on these important 
questions. The Southern Association has large 
as well as very small school systems in it. 
Consolidated schools in Iowa include all sizes 
from a school in the open country to systems 
including some of the larger cities situated in 
agricultural sections of the state. Prince 
George County, Virginia, represents a system 
in which all the children in the country have 
access to a high school training. Dr. Koos 
has made a study of the junior high school. 
He is in close touch with the problems of the 
small and large sized high schools. 

The problem should appeal to those from 
cities of from 2,500 to 5,000 population as well 
as from the smaller communities. Both groups 
are cordially invited to attend this program 
and participate in the discussions. 


one-teacher 
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REPORTS FROM THE EDUCATIONAL FIELD 


[We shall appreciate it if those whe send in Reports and Documents will check notably important and 


progressive movements.] 


MABEL M. ANDERSON, BOSTON 


IMPROVEMENT OF RURAL SCHOOLS IN NEW 
HAMPSHIRE 

The state department of education of New 
Hampshire has in press a circular which tells 
of the accomplishments of the 1919 educa- 
tional law in the improvement of conditions in 
the rural towns. Commissioner Butterfield 
declares the system resulting from the law 
has brought the country schools up to a degree 
of efficiency that surpasses the hopes of the 
fondest supporters of the law. 

When the reorganization began in 1919, 924 
schools were open but twenty to thirty-four 
weeks, and 161 towns had a shortened school 
year. In 1923, only twelve small towns in a 
total of 2,097 failed to be in session thirty-six 
weeks or more and only one town failed of a 
thirty-six weeks’ average; and in spite of an 
unusually severe winter the average per cent. 
of attendance was 93.46 or 2 per cent. higher 
than in 1919 with the shortened school year. 


an 
100 PER CENT. MEMBERSHIP IN AN EVERETT, 
MASS., SCHOOL 

The Horace Mann School of Everett, of 
which Melville Arnold is principal, boasts of 
100 per cent. membership in the Everett 
Teachers’ Club, the Everett Teachers’ Benefit 
Association, the Massachusetts Teachers’ 
Federation and the National Education Asso- 
ciation, according to the December number of 
the Everett Teachers’ Bulletin. 

—— 
CLEVELAND’S CAMPAIGN FOR GOITRE PRE- 
VENTION 

Physicians in the Cleveland schools have 
discovered that endemic goitre is a disease. 
among boys as well as girls from eleven to six- 
teen years of age. It has been the opinion 
previous to this discovery that the disease was 
confined to girls of that age. 

To prevent goitre among pupils a campaign 
is being waged by the health education depart- 
ment. This campaign, which is educational 
rather than remedial, emphasizes the fact that, 
due to an absence of iodine in Lake Erie 
water, this element has to be supplied to the 
human system in some other form. Pupils are 
advised to take thirty grains of iodine diluted 
in ten teaspoonfuls of water every spring and 
fall, a teaspoon of the solution to be taken 
daily after breakfast. 

i 
ART AS A VOCATION 

This is the report of the conference held at 
St. Louis last spring at the suggestion of the 
United States Commissioner of Education. 
It is published by the Bureau of Education to 


acquaint parents, teachers and students with 


some of the opportunities in art as a vocation. 

In discussing art as related to commerce 
and industry, George R. Shaeffer, advertising 
manager for Marshall Field & Co., said that 
the rapid advance of standards of living in this 
country has resulted in an American renais- 
sance,a wide-spread recognition of the import- 
ance and desirability of beauty anda proper 
relation of beauty and utility. The result is a 
rapidly increasing requirement for trained -de- 
signers. Art and business must co-operate to 
provide objects of beauty that touch the lives 
of thousands instead of reaching only the cul- 
tured few. 

Industry is sorely in need of art, said Ells- 
worth Woodward of Louisiana. The educa- 
tion of the American people has progressed to 
a point where it is realized that to be illiterate 
in taste is not different from other forms of 
illiteracy. 

—o——_ 
MUST MAINTAIN MASSACHUSETTS EDUCA- 
TIONAL STANDARDS 


In his address at the opening of the state 
legislature of the Commonwealth of Massa- 
chusetts, Governor Cox paid a high tribute to 
the educational standards of the state. It is 
encouraging, he said, to note the continued 
deep and widespread interest in the funda- 
mental enterprise of education. This interest 
is especially made apparent by generous 
appropriations for the public schools, by the 
rapidly increasing enrollment of pupils, and by 
the vigorous advancement of school building 
programs. The professional standing of the 
teaching force of the commonwealth is high. 
It has been and must continue to be a part of 
wise public policy to insure the highest possi- 
ble standards of teaching for all children. 
Whatever else be added, it is clear that the 
excellence of a school or a school system is 
determined by the quality of its teaching force. 
In 1923, out of a total of 21,900 public school 
teachers, 16,669 were graduates of normal 
schools and colleges; 3,744 others had received 
at least one year of education beyond high 
school. The teacher problem then is in the 
rural schools. In towns of over 5,000 popula- 
tion the per cent. of untrained teachers is 48. 
In towns under 5,000 the per cent. of untrained 
teachers is 20.3. But after many years of 


progress, it appears that the Commonwealth’ 


is in sight of the goal of having a trained 
teacher in every school, rural as well as city. 


aceite’ 
THE DULUTH CATHOLIC PUBLIC SCHOOLS. 
This bulletin deals with the educational at- 

tainments in the parochial schools of Duluth as 

determined by the use of standard educational 
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tests. This survey is the first of its kind of 
which the findings have been made public that 
has been conducted in the Catholic school sys- 
tem. 

It includes the normal progress, retardation 
and acceleration of pupils and classroom prod- 
ucts, including silent reading, arithmetic, and 
spelling. 

While the report reveals a large number of 
gifted children in the diocese, these children 
are not being permitted in sufficiently large 
numbers to complete the grades at an earlier 
age than normal children. _On the other hand 
there are enough subnormal children to war- 
rant the organization of a special opportunity 
room in each school. 

In criticising the silent reading, Sister Mary 
Katharine has called attention to a very im- 
portant but rarely considered cause of low 
standards in reading, namely, the fact that 
playmates are often of the same foreign ex- 
traction. This has often quite as much to do 
with the failure of the child to understand 
English as has the use of the foreign language 
in the home. 

The boys were ahead of the girls in arith- 
metic while the girls excelled the boys in 
spelling. 

In conclusion, the report suggests that each 
year one subject be studied critically to dis- 
cover how the schools rank, how each school 
tanks, how each room ranks, and how each 
pupil ranks. 

— 
BOSTON UNIVERSITY PLANS 
TION” COURSES 

Believing that the American home should 
be organized on a more scientific basis if it is 
to continue as a permanent unit of society, 
Boston University School of Education has 
decided to open next semester a new depart- 
ment of “Education For and In the Home.” 
This department, which has never before been 
organized in the history of education, will 
apply the principles of science as shown in 
psychology, sociology, biology, mental hygiene 
and other allied subjects to the normal prob- 
lems of family life. 

Dean A. H. Wilde, who is organizing these 
interesting courses, is of the opinion that the 
home is being neglected today as an educa- 
tional factor in the community. He believes 
that the parents of the children should have 
as scientific and complete a training for the 
building up of an ideal home life and for put- 
ting the proper influence around the children 
as the public school teacher. 

These new courses, which will be offered 
mainly in the evening and late afternoon, will 
be designed mainly for mature people. Tuition 
will be put so low as to make the courses 
available to every parent and teacher who 
Wishes scientific training and preparation for 


meeting the daily problems that arise in family 
life. 


“HOME EDUCA- 
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Other educational institutions are watching 
the experiment with much interest, and the 
University of Cincinnati is basing its program 
upon the plan. 

—9——= 


COMMISSION REJECTS PLAN OF FREE STATE 
UNIVERSITY FOR MASSACHUSETTS 


The special state commission which for the 
last year and a half has been investigating the 
need for additional opportunities and provisions 
for technical and higher education in Massa- 
chusetts has just submitted its report to the 
legislature. The report admits that such need 
exists, but it is the unanimous opinion of the 
commission that the need is not so great or so 
urgent as to warrant the establishment of a 
state university. 

The commission recommends the creation of 
a junior college system, in accordance with the 
provision of a bill filed with the report, and 
the supplementing of the equipment and ser- 
vice now offered by state-controlled educa- 
tional institutions. In their finding regarding 
the junior college systems the commission 
were not unanimous, a dissenting opinion being 
submitted by the Rev. William Devlin, S. J., 
president of Boston College. 

Assisted by Dr. George F. Zook of the 
Federal Board of Education, the commission, 
of which President Lemuel H. Murlin of Bos- 
ton University was chairman, made a thorough 
survey of the situation and their report touches 
on many of the important subjects of general 
academic interests. 


- — O--— 


THE STORY OF HAMPTON INSTITUTE (Bureau of 
Education) 


For fifty years Hampton Institute was a 
quasi-public institution and so received a por- 
tion of the land-grant fund. Iu 1920, however, 
the state decided to concentrate Federal and 
State funds upon strictly public institutions. 
Since then, the Institute has depended upon 
private funds, which were already the prin- 
cipal asset. 

As the problem of negro education, particu- 
larly with reference to its vocational and indus- 
trial aspects, is one of increasing importance 
in the United States, this bulletin was prepared 
by Dr. Walton C. John of the Bureau in order 
that the contributions of this institution may 
serve to stimulate other schools engaged in 
a similar educational program. 

For this reason the work is given in con- 
siderable detail, and the activities of the vari- 
ous schools are fully elaborated. Dr. Hanus 
in his study reports that the chief needs are 
plans for helping graduates economically, 
increased supervision of trade graduates, 
more professional training for teaching work, 
extended business training, especially for 
women, rural visitation, and helping agricul- 
tural graduates to get some land and a real 
start. 
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EDUCATIONAL FORUM 


Fred L. Shaw, state superintendent of South Dakota, has 
as his South Dakota Creed :— 

“I believe in South Dakota, in the fertility of her soil, 
the warmth of her sunshine, and the nurturing tenderness 
of winter snows; I believe in the simple beauty of her roll- 
ing prairies and the more pretentious splendor of her 
western hills. I believe in her government, and in her in- 
stitutions of home and church and school. I believe in 
the sturdy, intelligent manhood of her sons, and the chaste 
womanhood of her daughters; the hundred-per-cent 
Americanism of her whole people. I believe that under 
the skies of South Dakota will continue to grow and 
prosper an intelligent, patriotic and God-fearing people 
amply able to work-out and solve the perplexing problems 
of the future as they have those of the past. I believe that 
as the bright noonday sun is only the fulfillment of the 
morning prophecy of its dawning splendor, so the accom- 
plishments of our state today are the monuments of the 
hardy pioneers of yesterday. I believe that as the gorge- 
ous tints of the sunset skies predict the coming of a bright 
tomorrow, the proud record and accomplishments of 
South Dakota surely point to a state whose star shall out- 
shine all others in the Flag of our Country.” 

1h 

Charles Karns, a Miami County, Ohio, farmer, raised 527 

bushels of wheat on ten acres last year. 
o—— 

Of Cincinnati’s bonded debts of $91,863,435, more than 
$50,000,000 is self-supporting from interest in the sinking 
fund. 


—_—— ()»—————_ 


DOES THE EARTH TURN? 


A division in scientific circles has been made by the 


relativity theory of Einstein, challenging old conceptions 
of time and space. Former Premier Painleve is threaten- 
ing to prove that the earth has stopped turning. In fact, 
he asserts that it never did turn. He has a brand new 
theory of the universe based on mechanics. He says Ein- 
stein is right, except that he is not right enough. 

Professor Langevin, physicist of the College of France, 
inventor of the sounding machine by which ships may be 
piloted in any sea, has made what his friends describe as a 
religion of the Einstein theory, combating old theories and 
all others with much ardor. 

Director Bailaud, of the Paris observatory, says that ‘n 
many respects science is still like Diogenes, stumbling 
along with his lantern. He says: “I have no opinion as 
to the relative merits of the discussion. It would take me 
two years of my life to become familiar with the Einstein 
theory, and as I am seventy-five now, I really haven’t the 
time to spare.” 

ita 

C. F. Jenkins, assistant United States Postmaster Gen- 
eral, is the inventor of the first motion picture projecting 
machine and has announced the discovery of radio photog: 
raphy. 

Senter) ene 


NEW USE OF RADIO. 


Introduction of a scheme which will probably result in 
a complete linking up, by wireless, of all police stations 
in England has just been made. The first step, which is 
admittedly a trial, is the construction of two specially 
built wireless sets, capable of receiving and transmitting 
over a range of 250 miles, now being carried out at 
Chelmsford by the Marconi company. 

One of the sets will be permanently established in Scot- 
land Yard and the other in the flying squadron tender. A 
proposal is on foot for Scotland Yard to retain two air- 
planes for emergency use. These will be furnished with 
wireless apparatus. 


The new state law of Tennessee against Sunday movies 
went into effect August 31. It imposes cash penalties for 
each violation, and provides that a second offence shall 
mean forfeiture of all licenses issued exhibitors by the 
state, counties or municipalities. 

Qe 
EIGHTEENTH ATLANTIC CABLE. 

The first step in the laying of the eighteenth cable acrojs 
the Atlantic was taken ten days after the sixty-fifth anni- 
versary of the laying of the world’s first cable. 

The new cable will have a capacity of 1,200 letters a 
minute, 600 in either direction and at the same time. In- 
corporating the latest scientific devices, it will be the long- 
est and fastest subterranean connection in the world and 
the first trans-Atlantic cable to be put down since 1910. 

_—— 

India is now within three days travel from London. The 

fare is $350. 
en 
HEARST MILLIONS. 

The estate of the late Mrs. Phoebe Hearst, mother of 
William Randolph Hearst, publisher, has been valued by 
the state inheritance tax appraisers at $11,012,850. The 
state will collect an inheritance tax of $1,056,845, of which 
amount Mr. Hearst, as principal heir, will pay $949,101. 

a 
FISHES SMELL. 

Fishes possess a smelling faculty. An examination of the 
nostrils of a fish reveals the fact that they are not con- 
nected with the air tube system, as in most animals, but 
lead into blind pockets, lined with delicate membranes well 
supplied with nerves. In fishes, water is not drawn 
through the nostrils, but merely into the small pockets, and 
these may be emptied and refilled. The quantity of water 
brought into contact with the nerves of smell must be com- 
paratively small. In some few fishes, as in the globe fishes 
and puffers, for example, there is no nasal pocket, the 
nerves being directed into external processes. 


—_—Oo——_ e 


NEW HEAT MEASURE. 


An instrument capable of measuring extreme tempera- 
tures without coming in direct contact with the source oi 
heat is now being used in a number of industrial plants to 
determine the amount of heat in the kilns or furnaces 
where raw materials are being burned or melted, according 
to officials of the structural materials research laboratory 
of the Lewis Institute in Chicago. The instrument is 
known as a radiation pyrometer, and consists of a small 
telescope containing a piece of colored glass and two sma'l 
wires, attached to an indicator box. Standing back some 
distance from the kiln or furnace, the operator sights the 
little telescope at the spot where the heat glows on the wires, 
which expand and register the degree of temperature on a 
dial on the indicator box. In Portland cement plants, 
where a temperature of from 2,500 to 3,000 degrees Fahren- 
heit is needed in the kilns to burn the raw material to a 
clinker, the common mercury thermometers are useless, be- 
cause mercury reaches its boiling point at 675 degrees. By 
using the pyrometer, a direct check is kept on the kils 
temperatures, although some operators have an almost un- 
canny sense of determining this by sight. At one of the 
cement mills recently the pyrometer telescope was turned 
on the sun. The little needle in the indicator box immedi- 
ately sprang over the maximum figure, bouncing against 
the sides of the box in its effort to register the heat on the 
sun’s surface, 93,000,000 miles away. 


— Op 
Wyoming property value is $500,000,000. 
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BOOK TABLE 


[No publisher or author dictates one line that goes ow 


his official representative does not believe to be true.] 


INTRODUCTION TO ECONOMICS. 3y Thames 
Ross Williamson. Cloth. Illustrated. 538 pages. Bos- 
ton, New York, Chicago: D. C. Heath and Company. 
No modern term is so compelling and at once repelling 

as the word “Economics.” It plays an important part in 
all human affairs from the humblest individual and the 
most modest home to the world affairs in settling the un- 
settled conditions created by the World War. No one can 
talk or even think of anything today without seasoning it 
with economics. 

We are beginning to realize that if society, industries, 
commerce, and governments are ever to be saved it must 
come from the education of all the children of all the peo- 
ple of all the world, and we fully realize that this educa- 
tion must be broader, deeper, higher than any education of 
the past, that it must have economics throbbing in it all. 

But it must be quite different from the traditional 
economics of the conventionalist. It must be a treatment 
of economics which will lead young people to know the 
facts fully, to understand their significance fearlessly and 
to think through them intelligently. 

Professor Williamson’s “Introduction to Economics” is 
a worthy contribution to the better learning of the princi- 
ples and practices of private and public business. It is 
historically valuable and pedagogically invaluable. It 
makes all statements so simple as to be intelligible to any 
earnest student, and yet so forcible as to compel attention 
and command decisive thinking. 

The illustrations are an education in themselves. They 
are really a moving picture of progress in American in- 
dustry and commerce, and are highly illuminating regard- 
ing the startling evolution and revolution in labor condi- 
tions and financial situations. 

The treatment of the critical problems is heroic in its 
attempt to steer a safe course between crystallized “safety 
first” and chaotic “safety last.” Personally we are in- 
debted to the author for an opportunity to recast our 
thinking on the great issues that are at the bottom of the 
world’s troubles. Any one will think more clearly 
through the calamitous activities of today if he will fol- 
low the trend of thought, historically and economically, 
with Thames Ross Williamson. 


GUY MANNERING. By Walter Scott. Edited with 
Historical Introduction by Charlotte M. Yonge. 516 
pages. f 

RIP VAN WINKLE AND OTHER SKETCHES. 3y 
Washington Irving. Edited with Introduction, Notes 
and Exercises by Francis Kingsley Ball. Illustrated 
by Sears Gallagher. 242 pages. 

Boston, New York and Chicago: Ginn and Company. 
It is highly creditable to the scholastic spirit of the day 
that there is a pronounced demand for the writings of 

British and American masters in literature less abbre- 

viated and more inspiringly aided by notes and exercises. 

It is no easy matter to hold the attention of students to 
real literature at a time when there is so much 
that is snatchy and appealing rolling out of the binderies 
today, when the films pretend to present a literary master- 
piece in a few minutes; many pictures and a few sentences 
of running quotation. 

Publishers are helping greatly by using in attractive 
form editions such as Ginn and Company are presenting in 
the case of “Guy Mannering” and “Rip Van Winkle.” 





this page. Nothing is said on this page that the Editor or 


WHERE OUR HISTORY WAS MADE. By John T. 
Faris. Book One and Book Two. Cloth. Illustrated. 
Boston, New York, Chicago: Silver, Burdett and Com- 
pany. 

It is exceedingly interesting to follow the ingenuity of 
authors in the naming of the approach to school subjects. 
This is notably illustrated in the naming of two attractive 
American school histories by John T. Faris,—“Where 
Our History Was Made.” 

Whoever has taken a child to see any historic shrine 
of which he has studied can but have been deeply im- 
pressed with the intensified interest in that phase of our 
history. Years do not chill one’s interest in the “Places 
Where History Was Made.” 

We had the privilege recently of seeing young people, 
students of Kendall Hall, young ladies from various parts 
of the country, as they were in the presence of the scenes 
of Witchcraft days in Salem, scenes with which we have 
been familiar from childhood, which had all the fascina- 
tion of historic life for them. 

“Where Our History Was Made” is effectively illus- 
trated by Mr. Faris, and the descriptions are so vivid that 
the two hundred places where our history was made will 
have for children much of the charm that a real visit to 
these shrines would have. 

The author has grouped the localities in a manner that 
will clarify and intensify the history. 

“Relics of Long Ago,’—Mounds in Illinois and West 
Virginia, Cliff Dwellings, Pueblo Dwellers, et al, “The 
Days of Colony Building,” Jamestown and Provincetown, 
Plymouth and Mount Desert, Winston-Salem, North 
Carolina, and Mason and Dixon’s Line. “Glimpses of 
France and Spain in America,” “Educational Beginnings,” 
“Winning of Independence,” “Pioneer Heroes,” “Indian 
Tales,” “Where the Makers of America Lived.” 

Author and publishers have discovered some new and 
brilliant illustrations that are exceptionally illuminating. 


SOCIAL BACKGROUNDS OF ENGLISH LITERA- 
TURE. Atlantic Classics. By Ralph Philip Boas and 
Barbara M. Holm, both of High School, Springfield, 
Massachusetts. Cloth. Illustrated. 337 pages. Bos- 
ton: Atlantic Monthly Press. 

The title tells the whole story. There is need of a new 
student urge to read and love English literature, and it 
must be genuinely new both in fact and flavor such as 
these teachers in the Central High School of Springfield, 
Massachusetts, have provided in “Social Backgrounds of 
English Literature.” 

“Geographical Backgrounds” has a new fascination. 
Only ten pages are necessary to provide a charming ap- 
proach to English Literature, and From Period to Period 
Social Backgrounds were introduced until in ten pages is 
presented the Background of the. World War presenting 
an entirely new English Literature, in which John Mase- 
field, W. W. Gibson, Rupert Brookes, Alfred Noyes and 
others are conspicuous. 

This book makes all English literature fascinating, be- 
cause there is not enough of any of the classic English 
to be tedious for any reader, and everything is in a setting 
so unexpected as to produce a genuine new interest. We 
confess to a revival of intense interest in writers the per- 
sonality of whom had been dimmed and in writipgs that 
had lost their lustre. 
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A BRIEF ON THE SILENT READING HOUR. First 

Reader. By Guy Thomas Buswell, University of Chi- 

cago, and William Henry Wheeler. Illustrated by Lu- 

cille Enders. Chicago: W. H. Wheeler and Company. 

Of the making of First Readers there seems to be no 
end, and every one is so good that we keenly appreciate 
every one of them. One of the popular magazines asked 
many prominent men and women what book was their 
favorite, and William Allen White of Emporia, Kansas, 
wrote back, “The last one I read.” 

We feel much that way about the very lovely new First 
Readers. Fortunately no one has to say which is “the 
best,” for under present practices children can have all the 
genuinely beautiful First Readers that have anything 
really new about them, and “The Silent Reading Hour” 
has many interesting and important new features, among 
which is keeping in mind all the time the fact that this 
First Reader is primarily for silent reading, with the 
science of silent reading and skill in teaching silent 
reading ever in mind. 

Another feature is the fact that the thirty-three Lessons 
are written especially for this First Reader so that, no 
matter how many other First Readers the class has, the 
children have never read one of these Lessons for, aside 
from one selection, “The Swing,” by Robert Louis Steven- 
son, the Lessons have all been written by six authors, 
relatively new writers for School Readers. 


ETIQUETTE FOR EVERYBODY. By Laura Thorn- 
borough. Cloth. 244 pages. Newark, N. J., and New 
York City: Barse and Hopkins. 

The title is a literal description of the book, for it dea!s 
with “Etiquette for Everybody.” It ranges from the in- 
experienced youth to the matron “who ought to know bet- 
ter.” It deals with entertaining and being entertained, 
with home and street behavior, with formal and informal 
responsibilities in this day when good manners are closely 
related to good morals. 


LIBROS Y AUTORES CLASICOS. 
Smith College. Cloth. 543 pages. 
Vermont Printing Company. 

One of the greatest needs of advanced instruction in 
Spanish in this country is met—in part, at least—by this 
attractive new book. The mistake of much of our teaching 
of literature is in laying stress upon periods, and dates, 
and schools, that is, upon purely historical side of the study 
of literature, rather than on the books themselves and the 
human beings who wrote them. Sefior Barja has realized 
the advantage of the less formal and statistical and more 
human and appreciative method of literary study in this 
treatment of Spanish literature down to the death of 
Calder6én. Even his title, “Classical Books and Authors,” 
shows that the emphasis is in the proper place. Starting 
with the origins, he studies in turn the epic, represented 
mainly by the Poema del Cid, the mester de clerecia, with 
special attention to Gonzalo de Berceo, the court of Alfonso 
el Sabio, the fable and apologue, Juan Ruiz and El libro 
de buen amor, the poetry of the fifteenth century, the prose 
of the fifteenth century, the novel of chivalry (Amadis de 
Gaula), ballad literature, the Italianate poets, the rise of 
the drama, the pastoral, the picaresque novel, the Spanish 
mystics, historians, GOngora and Gongorism, Don Qui- 
jote, Lope de Vega, Quevedo, Tirso de Molina, Ruiz de 
Alarcén, other writers of the Golden Age, and Calderén, 
bringing the yolume to a close with the end of the Golden 
Age. This incomplete and sketchy list of the contents 
can not do justice to the large amount of information, 
illustration and criticism dealing with books and writers 
of Spain that the book contains. To be sure, it is impres- 


By César Barja, 
Brattleboro, Vt.: 
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sionistic and personal, but that is all it pretends to be. 
The fact that it is entirely in Spanish, also, is entirely in 
its favor: students who attempt to study classic Spanish 
literature are supposed to be able to use the language im 
their work. 

We shall look forward with interest to the second vol- 
ume which the author half promises, bringing his study 
down to the present. Our congratulations to Senor Barja, 
and to Professor Moreno-Lacalle, the inspiring genius of 
the series which “Libros y autores clasicos” inaugurates. 


LABORATORY STUDIES IN MAMMALIAN ANAT- 
OMY. By Inez Whipple Wilder, A. M., Smith Col- 
lege. Second revised edition. Cloth. 156 pages. (6 by 
9 inches.) Philadelphia: P. Blakiston’s Sons & Co. 
Professor Wilder's first edition of “Laboratory Studies 

in Mammalian Anatomy” was not only widely used but 

proved to be especially adapted to the various needs of 
college classes, because it makes no attempt to be a text- 
book. 

The most significant feature of these studies is the fact 
that Professor Wilder bases her laboratory work pri- 
marily upon the smaller mammals, such as rabbits, white 
rats and guinea pigs, thus avoiding the sentimental criti- 
cism of the anti-vivisectionists, and because it is relatively 
easy to raise these animals, especially rats and guinea pigs. 

In every case Professor Wilder is most efficient in 
directions, and especially in suggestions where to get 
materials and how to interpret and evaluate results. 


2-@- * 
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BOOKS RECEIVED 


“Plane Geometry, Revised Edition.’ By John W. Young 
and A. J. Schwartz.—“‘The United States. By Emerson 
David Fite.—High School English Book.” By Alfred M. 
Hite heock. “The Writer’s Index of Good Form and Good 
English. By John Matthews Manly and Edith Pickert. 
New York: Henry Holt and Company. 

“Junior High School Mathematics, Book Three.” 
Walter W. Hart.—“La Maison Par Bordeaux.’ 
tion by Leopold Cardon and x. B. 
Chemistry for Girls.’ 
ology, Hygiene and ‘Sanitation,’ 
“Primer of Personel Hygiene,” 
tices.” By Belva Cuzzart, A. M., and John W. Trask, 
M. D.—“Las Confesiones,” Por Azorin. Edited by Louis 
Imbert. Price, 88 cents.—‘“Historia de Espana.” By M. 
Romera-Navarro.—“Exercises on Balzac’s Eugenie 
Grandet.” By Rene Vaillant. Price, 48 cents. Boston, 
New York, Chicago: D. C. Heath and Company. 

“The Life and Death of Sir John Falstaff.” By William 
Shakespeare.—“‘The Little Decameron.’—“The Life and 
Death of Socrates.” The Parables and Sayings of 
Jesus.’’—"“The Golden Book of Saint Augustine.’—“Cran- 
ford.” By_ Elizabeth Gaskell. London, Toronto: J. M. 
Dent and Sons, Limited. American agents: E. P. Dutton 


and Company, New York. 

“A Rapid Latin Course.” By Walter Ripman and M. 
Vivian Hughes. Price, $1.25—‘‘English Synonyms. Ex- 
plained by George Crabb. Price, $3. oo" Westward Ho!” 
By E. A. Cox.—"“The Vault of Heaven.” By Sir Richard 
Gregory. Price, $2.50.—The Boys’ Book of Electricity.’ 
By Sidney Aylmer Small—‘“A Paris Pair.” By Beatrice 
Bradshaw Brown. Illustrated by Barbara Haven Brown. 

of 


New York; E. P. Dutton and Company. 

“~~ onsiderations.” By R. W. Emerson.—‘A Book 
Friendship.”—Four Stories. By Honore de Balzac.—“A 
Plain Man's Prayer Book, Literary and Historica] Atlas 
of Europe.” By J. G. Bartholomew, LL.D. Price, $1.00. 
London and Toronto: J. M. Dent and Sons, Limited. New 
York: E. P. Dutton and Company. 

“Social Science for Teachers.’’ By Charles E. Martz 
and John A. Kinneman.—“The Management of Smaller 
Schools.” By C. Ray Gates.—‘Selected Poems of William 
Edited by Solomon Francis Gingereich, 
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= Health and Health Prac- 


Wordsworth.” 
Ph.D.. Price, 90 cents.—‘‘Occupational Information in the 
Elementary School.” By Thomas Cook McCracken and 
Helen Etta Lamb. Price, $1.90.—‘How to Teach Phonics.” 
By Mary L. Dougherty. Price, $1.20. Boston, New York, 
Chicago and San Francisco: Houghton Mifflin Company. 
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Oculists and Physicians 
used Murine Eye Remedy 
many years before it was 
offered as a Domestic Bye 


Healthy, Strong, 
Beautiful Eyes. 


Murine is Still Compounded by our Physicians 


them as a Reliable Relief for Eyes 
that ee our Eyes and in Baby’s Eyes 
—No Sm omfort. Buy Murine of your 
Druggist—accept no +s and if interested write 
a a 7 e EYE REMEDY 
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EDUCATION IN ACTION 


This department is open to contributions from anyone connected with schovls or school events in any part of 
the country. Items of more than local interest relating to any phase of school work or school administration are 


acceptable as news. 


State Teachers College, San Diego, 
California, has enrolled 1,105 student 
teachers this year. 


Wakefield, Mass., is getting much 
help from Parent-Teachers Associa- 
tions. The annual men’s night brings 
the fathers into the public school 
campaign to an unusual extent. The 
Franklin School, Oscar F. Raymond, 
principal, had a program for its annual 
men’s night which was one of the 
events of the season in Wakefield. IJt 
was a program worthy the Woman's 
Club or the Rotary Club. 


There is a panic in several cities, 
East and West, North and _ South, 
over the incendiary burning of school 
buildings. This is really alarming. 
The motive is not clear. 





The Friends of American Music, a 
national organization § recently insti- 
tuted with headquarters in Kansas 
City, has offered $2,000 in prizes in a 
national contest for musical compos- 
ers. The awards will be made as 
soon after March 10, 1924, as pos- 
sible. Only citizens of the United 
States may participate. A prize of 
$1,000 is offered for the best orches- 
tral composition in symphony or con- 
crete form; a prize of $400 for an 
orchestral composition which must not 
occupy more than fifteen minutes in 
the playing; $400 for a composition 
of chamber music, and $200 for a 
song. 


R. S. McDougall, director of the 
Training School of the Lock Haven, 
Pennsylvania, State Normal School, 
has an unusually interesting and im- 
portant scheme for promoting a 
teacher and student knowledge of the 
latest in professional book publish- 
ing. Any one interested should write 
to Professor McDougall for literature 
on his plan as it is functioning. 


Contributions must be signed to secure insertion. 


American millionaires in the last 
few years have contributed more than 
$300,000,000 to endowment funds of 
leading universities. This total in- 
cludes all contributions of $6,000,000 
or more. Outstanding among contri- 
butions are gifts by James Campbell, 
$40,000,000 to St. Louis University; 
John D. Rockefeller, to foundations 
bearing his name, $137,016,250; J. 
Ogden Armour, to Armour Institute, 
$6,000,000, and Carnegie educational 
gifts, $12,216,510. Northwestern is 
conducting an $8,000,000 endowment 
campaign. The largest gift to North- 
western thus far was $3,000,000 re- 
cently contributed by Mrs. A. Mont- 
gomery Ward. 


Will C. Wood, state commissioner 
of California, has appointed a com- 
mittee to study and report a New 
Elementary Curricula for the state. 
Arthur Walter, Salinas, chairman; H. 
B. Wilson, Berkeley; Mrs. Grace C. 
Stanley, state commissioner of Ele- 
mentary Education; Clarence Phelps, 
president Teachers Collese. Santa 
Barbara; Assistant Superintendent 
Robert Lane, Los Angeles; Superin- 
tendent Ira C. Landis, Riverside: 
Superintendent Mary B. Lang, Te- 
hama; Virgil Dickson, Oakland, and 
F. W. Thomas, Fresno. 


It is officially estimated that the 
public money allowed teachers for 
absence on account of illness amounts 
of the 25,000 teachers in New York 
City to a million dollars a year. New 
rules applying to conditions of re- 
ceipts for illness-absence are adopted. 


—— 


William A. Keever of Lawrence, 
Kansas, is writing some exceedingly 
wholesome daily articles for the 
Hearst papers from Los Angeles to 
Boston. 


The student body at Bradley High 
School went on a strike New Year's 
day for a holiday. Every student in the 
building walked out when their classes 
were called. The students had asked 
that New Year’s day be observed as 
a holiday, but the school board had 
decreed otherwise, and directed that 
school hours be observed as_ usual. 
The students seemed to be perfectly 
organized and led, and as each class 
was called, the members quietly pro- 
ceeded to get their wraps and walk 
out of the building until it was empty 
save the members of the faculty. The 
students stated that they just wanted 
a holiday, and would be back at work 
as usual the next day. Principal R. R. 
Anderson stated that it was merely 
strike on the part of the students for 
a holiday, and that no disciplinary ac- 
tion would be taken on their return. 


Grand Island, Nebraska, has re- 
elected Superintendent C. Ray Gates 
for a term of three years at a salary 


of $5,000, $5, 000, and $5,500 respec- 
tively. His salary this vear is $4,500. 
This is the first election to be an- 


nounced in Nebraska this year. 


On January 1, cash collections on 
the Baptist $75,000,000 campaign ag- 
gregate $48,032,806. The cash was 
contributed by the various states of 
the Southern Baptist convention as 
follows: Alabama, $2,206,071; Ar- 
kansas, $1,667,304: District of Co- 
lumbia, $233,827; Georgia, $4,389,440; 
Southern Illinois, $564,416; Kentucky, 
$5,091,181 ; Louisiana, $1,195,977 ; 
Maryland, $599,451; Mississippi, $2,- 
494,281; Missouri, $2,020,075; New 
Mexico, $199,325; North Carolina, 
$3,949,732; Oklahoma, $1,206,943 
South Carolina, $4,002,527; Tennessce, 
$3,117,153; Texas, $7,320,697 : Vir- 
=_ $5,184,003, and specials, $1,693,- 
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Boston, Mass., 120 Boylston St. 
New fora, N. ¥., 2209 riftn Ave, 
Syracuse, N. Y., 402 Dillaye Bidg. 
Philadelphia, 1420 Chestnut St. 


Pittsburgh, Pa., 549 Union Trust Bid. Kansas City, Mo.,1020 McGee St, 
Memphis, Tenn., 1084 Court Ave. 

Sirmingham, Ala., 809 Tithe Bidg. 
Cricago, lil, 28 E. Jackson Blvd, 


Portiand, Ore., 409 Journal Bidg. 
Berkeley, Cal., 2161 Shattuck Ave. 
Los Angeles, Cal,, 510 Spring St. 


Send for circular and registration form free. 





The Pratt. Teachers’ 


70 Fifth Avenue 
NEW YORK 


Agen 


commends college anc@ normal graduates, specialists, and other teachers 
to colleges, public and private schools in all parts of the country. 


Advises parents about schools. 


Miss T, M. HASTINGS 


WM. O. PRATT, Manager. 


MISS E, F. FOSTER 





THE EASTERN TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


Keputation founded on over thirty years of successful experience. 


Establinhed 1890. 


6 BEACON STREET, BOSTON 





rdE FICKETT TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


Edward W. Fickett, Prop. 
Telephone Hay. 1678. 


8 Beacon Street, Boston 
Established 1885. 








Connecticut Association of Public 
School Superintendents, John Lund, 
Wallingford, Conn., _ president, will 
have a discussion on February 7 on (1) 
“What Has a School Board a Right 
to Expect From the Superintendent ot 
Schools?” Discussed by a school board 
member and a_ superintendent ot 
schools. (2) “What Has a Superin- 
tendent of Schools a Right to Expect 
From the School Board?” Discussed 
by a superintendent of schools and a 
school board member. This will be 
followed by a general discussion. State 
Commissioner Albert B. Meredith will 
make a summary of the arguments. 
This promises to be the most vitaliz- 
ing meeting in many a day. 


William F. Pollard, Jr., for past six 
years vice-principal of Revere High 
‘School, has been elected principal of 
Arms Academy, Shelburne Falls, 
Mass., succeeding James W. Vose, re- 
cently elected to the head of the Drury 
High School at North Adams. 

Walter Buchanan, principal of Pow- 
ers Institute, Bernardston, Mass., has 
resigned his position. 


Stanford University has been “re- 
searching” as to the averave ratio be- 
tween grade points and registered unit: 
and announces that the women students 
are 383 points higher than the men. 

By unanimous vote President Nicho- 
las Murray Butler of Columbia Uni- 
versity, has been elected a member of 
the Institute of Political Science in 
Paris, an institute founded in 1635. 
The only other American to enjoy this 
honor is ex-President Woodrow Wil- 
son. 

Considerable increases in expendi- 
tures by eleven cities having popula- 
tions of 300,000 to 500,000, for the 
maintenance and operation of schools 
and for permanent school improve- 
ments, are shown in a summary made 
public by the Department of 
Commerce. The greatest advances 
were reported by New Orleans, which 
increased its expenditures 204 per cent. 
for maintenance and operation in 1922 
over the 1917 level and 1,620 per cent. 
for permanent improvements. The 
per capita cost to New Orleans, how- 
ever, was the lowest of any of the 


cities listed, being $8.50 for mainten- 
ance and $1.29 for improvements, as 
of June 30, 1922, as compared with 
$2.98 and 8 cents, respectively, June 
30, 1917. Milwaukee was listed as 
increasing its expenditures in the five- 
year period 104 per cent. for operation 
and 124 per cent. for improvement, 
Washington 92 per cent. and 223 per 
cent., Newark (N. J.), 104 and 207, 
Cincinnati 100 and 125, Minneapolis 74 
and 655, Kansas City 131 and 882, In- 
dianapolis 149 and 873, Seattle 103 and 
169, Rochester, (N Y.) 194 and 947, 
and Jersey City 88 and 11 per cent. 

The California high schools grad- 
uated 2,510 more students last June 
than a year before, and the number of 
boys increased 20.1 per cent. and the 
girls 15.3 per cent. 


Meeting of the Department of 
Superintendence of the 
National Education Associa- 
tion at Chicago, Illinois. 
This year the Department of Su- 

perintendence of the National Edu- 

cation Association will meet in Chi- 
cago during the last week in Feb- 
ruary. Some ten thousand of the 
foremost educators from every state 
in the Union will come together, 
primarily to discuss live educational 
topics, but incidentally to renew old 
friendships, form new acquaintances 
and become familiar with the schoois, 
the industries and the points of inter- 
est in the second city of the United 

States. 

The Chicago Principals’ Club in 
collaboration with the superintendent 
and the board of education is work- 
ing out an incidental program of en- 
tertainment which it is hoped will 
make the visit of every delegate one 
long to be remembered. You are 
cordially invited to take part in any 
or all of the activities listed below. 
For further particulars call at one ot 
the information booths maintained by 
the club at the Congress Hotel, the 
Sherman House, or the Hotel La 
Salle, or ask any one wearing the 
Chicago Principals’ badge. 

As soon after arrival as possible 
every one should register at the sec- 
retary’s office in the Congress Hotel, 
whether a member of the National 
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Education Association or not. An 
chvciope wit De given to eacn person 
Cuoulaming besiacs a compete pro- 
taut Of ali meeungs, trausportatuon 
Maps Oi tne City, airections Iur reach- 
Mg poms oi uuterest, directories of 
te uleaires and an muustrated pookiet 
OL the Cnicago Scnoois. 

s‘Automovuie tours of inspection 
(weather permitung) are beimy ar- 
ranged ior visits to typical and spe- 
Clat schoois, Dotn hign and eiemeni- 
lary. Un tLuesday a trip nas. been 
arranged to visit the Stock Yards and 
lunch with Swiit & Company. On 
Wednesday a similar trip and lunch- 
con at the Sears Koebuck Company, 
and on hursday an auto tour o1 the 
parks and boulevards. 

On Monday evening from 9.30 to 
11.5U a recepuon will pe given by the 
Principals’ Club and the Art Insti- 
tute to the members of the National 
Education Association at the Art In- 
stitute. Guests of honor will include 
city officials, officers of the National 
Education Association, the superin- 
tendent of schools, the president of 
the board of education, and repre- 
sentatives of the Art Institute. Come 
and get acquainted with your officers 
and the Chicago school people. An 
exhibition of the work of Chicago 
artists will be on view at the same 
time. 

On Tuesday evening at 6.30 the 
Chicago Principals’ Club will give a 
banquet at the La Salle Hotel. All 
members of the National Education 
Association are invited to _ attend. 
Tickets will be $2.75, and may be ob- 
tained at the information booth in the 
Congress Hotel. 

Every one interested in the work 
of the Chicago Principals’ Club is 
invited to call at the offices on the 
sixth floor at 64 East Van Buren 
Street any time during the conven- 
tion. 
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snow-crowned 
mountains that stand in 
majestic splendor over- 
looking the wonderful Con- 
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Snowshoeing, Skiing, 
Skating, Coasting, Tobog- 
ganing, Sleighing, and Out- 
door Picnics feature winter 
sports; while indoor com- 
fort is assured by plenty of 
good food, jolly open fires, 
cosy rooms, library, spa- 
cious parlors, and modern 
conveniences. 

Guests are always wel- 
come at the public lectures, 
concerts, and entertain- 
ments of The Northfield 
Schools, nearby. 

Special Winter Tourist Rail- 
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Our rates reduced in winter. 
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* * TEACHERS’ AGENCIES * * 





MEETINGS TO BE HELD 


oe BARDEEN-UNION TEACHERS AGENCY 


Teachers looking for promotion in September should register now. 
Many good positions open early. 


94-28: Department of Superintend- Fali vacancies seeking superior candidates are already in our files. 
ence, Chicago. 


FEBRUARY 












: No registration fee. No charge to schools. 
26-28: National Council of Educa- . 
= BARDEEN-UNION TEACHERS AGENCY 
MARCH 303 East Washington Street, Syracuse, New York 








12-13-14: North Carolina Teachers 


A Warient' secretary. "Box “SH ALBERT TEACHERS’ AGENCY .:pttcity Tinose ae 






















Raleigh. siring Promotion, 

a. ee 

<a : 25 E. Jackson Boulevard, Chicago. est Schools, ‘ol- 
-14-15: South Carolina State ; 

_ Teachers Association at Columbia. 437 Fifth Ave., New York. ae P see mg 

B. L. Parkinson, secretary, Co- Symes Bidg., Denver, Colo. booklet, «Teaching 
jumbia. 38TH YEAR Peyton Bidg., Spokane, Wn. as a business.” 












15: Alabama Educational Associa- 
ciation at Birmingham. H G. 
Dowling, secretary. 


APRIL. MERICAN ::: TEACHERS’ AGENCY introduces to Colleges, 


nd F N , _ , Schools and Families, 

ried _ ane superior Professors, Principals, Assistants, Tutors 

28-May 3: Education Week in Sa- and Governesses, for every department of instruction; recommends good 
vannah, Ga. State P. T. A. will Schools to parents. Call on or address 


— Mrs. M. J. YOUNG-FULTON, 23 Union Square, New York. 









Citv and County Superintendents 
will meet April 30. Superinten- 
dent A. G. Cleveland, president, 
Georgia Education Association, 


Valdosta, Ga. 
' recommends teachers and has filled 
2: hundreds of high grade positions 
MAY. (up to $5,000) with excellent teach- 
ers. Established 1889. No charge 


De F P to employers, none for registratio 

1-3: Georgia | Education Associa- If you neee a teacher ior any _ 
tion, at Sav annah. K. T. Alfriend, sirable place or know where a teacher may be wanted, address H. S. Kellogg. 
Forsyth, Ga., secretary. 31 Union Square, New York. 






























JUNE. 













24.26: Ohio State Teachers Associa- 


tion at Cedar Point. Frank E. ° A superior agency for 
Reynolds, secretary, Columbus. SCHERMERHOR TEACHERS AGENCY 





366 FIFTH AVENUE superior people. We 





; a . 
34th and 35th Streets peaneonih omy passe 
. New York City candidates. ervices 
Established 1855 y 
Also Union Building 
- Clevelant, Giles free to school officiala 
Charles W. Mulford, Prop. 


2 July 5: National Education, 
Association, Washington, eS 





















WANTED 
TEACHER ASSOCIATES EVERYWHERE 


Educators with recruiting power WILLARD W. ANDREWS, Pres. Hh WRSEASD BO. Gee: 
preferred. Wonderful opportunity 


to become identified with a most 5 

unique and superior type of va- 

cational enterprise promising big NC 
financial] returns without preju- 3 _ 


dice to. present connections. 










Junior Citizenship Camps Supplies Schools and Colleges with Competent Teachers 
Charles F. Marble, Winthrop, Me. Assists Teachers in Obtaining Positions 









We receive calls for teachers from every state in the Union and can 
’ certainly be of service to those who wish to teach and WHO ARE 


FRANK IRVING COOPER QUALIFIED TO DO GOOD WORK. 














CC RPORATION 81 CHAPEL STREET, ALBANY, N. Y. 
ARCHITECTS ENGINEERS SEND FOR CIRCULARS 
Specializing in Schoolhouse 
Planning 












172 Tremont St., Boston, Mass. 


















We have unusual facilities for placing 


WINSHIP teachers in every part of the country. 

TEACHERS’ 6 Beacon St. . . Boston, Mass. 
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‘Who will pay your doctor. your nurse 
and your board bill when you are sick? 


OU cannot possibly foresee just when you will need T. C. U. pro- 
tection. It may be this month—or this week. 


Sickness usually arrives unheralded; Accident always does. 


Week in and week out, during good times and bad, when other things 
may fail you, or be seriously impaired in value—T. C. U. Protection re- 
mains constant and unghanging, ready, with a moment’s notice, to help 
bear the burdens that Sickness, Accident, or Loss of Salary because of 
Quarantine, may suddenly throw upon you. 


It makes for that safe and comfortable feeling to be protected by the 
T. C. U. If you once experience what T. C. U. protection could mean 
to you, we believe you will agree with Miss Gertrude Likes, of Pomona, 
Kansas, who writes: “Such is my opinion of the T. C. U. that before 
I would no longer be a member of that helpful organization, I’d borrow : 
money (if necessary) to keep up my dues. It was a great satisfaction to DR. A. E. WINSHIP 
me to receive a check after having had La Grippe. I am telling my 
teacher friends how foolish it is not to be a T. C. U.’ Dr. WINSHIP Says: 


What the T. C. U. Will Do for You = “Se** & Tails You Win’ 


. A. E. Winship, Editor 

It will pay you $50 a month when you are disabled by Sickness or » Rng pg 
Accident. It will pay you $25 a month for illness that does not confine the best provision for such 
you to the house, but keeps you fromwork. It will pay operation bene- an emergency is the Teachers 
fits in addition to other benefits. It will pay you a 20 per cent. increase Ca@sualty Underwriters of 
: 3 = 4 ° Lincoln, Nebr. When a 
in sick benefits for two months when you are confined to an established teacher’ is well and has an 
hospital. It provides operation benefits after your policy has been main-. income, it is comparatively 
tained in continuous force for one year. It will pay you $50 a month &#sY to make a sacrifice that 
“ as . 1] : d I K 1 ° will provide for catastrophe 

when you are quarantined and your salary stopped. It pays regular in- ft js a case in which you win 
demnities of from $333 to $1,500 for major accidents, or for accidental whether you win or lose. If 
loss of life. All benefits are doubled for travel accidents. you do not meet the catas- 
trophe you are in luck, and 


Please Don’t Procrastinate—At Least Send the Coupon if you do you are in luck 


Heads or tails, you win.” 




















Let us tell you all about the T. C. U. Let us send you our : 
booklet of information and testimonials from Teachers all Free Information Coupon 
over America who have experienced what it means to have To the T. C. U., 441 T. C. U. Building. | 
the T. C. U. on your side when misfortune comes. Lincoln, Neb. 
Just fill out and mail the coupon on the right. We shall yet te Ry RS ie i | 
then mail you full particulars of how we protect Teachers. whole story and booklet of testimonials 
Please do it today. 


TEACHERS CASUALTY UNDERWRITERS 
“441 T. C. U. BUILDING LIN fh.) E : 7nha (This coupon places the sender under no obligation) | 
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